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PREFACE. 


> 


In submitting these Reminiscences to the public, it isthe wish of the 
Pioneers that the reader bear in mind the fact that the writers make 
no pretention to the rounding of periods or grammatical construction 
of sentences. They lived in a day when noopportunities existed even 
for obtaining a common schoo! education, and if such opportunities 
had been presented, few, if any of them, could availed themselves of 
such advantages, as, in those days, the struggle was to obtain nutri- 
ment for the body instead of food for the brain. 

The incidents related are given in the manner in which they were 
written, and the orders to the printer were to follow as closely as 
possible the language of the writers, preserving the mode and man- 
ner of expression and the exact words used to convey the ideas 
presented. 

Other numbers of Reminiscences will be issued, from time to time, 
or as soon as asufficient number of books have been returned to make 
a pamphlet of this size, thus in a short time a complete volume of the 
pioneer history of the county can be made, which will no doubt be 
looked upon with great interest by the present generation and those 
who will follow them. 

Trusting that this number will receive a charitable criticism, those 
of “old lang syne” submit it for the consideration of the more favored 
of the present time. ONE OF THE PIONEERS. 
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— - 


PRELIMINARY MEETING. 


Pursuant to notice heretofore given, the Pioneers of Putnam 
county, Ohio, met in convention at Kalida on September 6th, 1873. 

The meeting was organized by calling Major Oliver Talburt to the 
chair, and Dr. C. M. Godfrey as Secretary. 

On motion of George Skinner, the Chairman appointed a committee 
of three to draft a constitution and by-laws. 

The Ohairman appointed Dr. Moses Lee, Henry M. Crawfis and 
George Skinner as said committee. 

On motion of Major Parker the meeting adjourned until half-past 
one o'clock. 

Met pursuant to adjournment, Oliver Talburt in the chair. 

The committee heretofore appointed made their report as follows, 
which, on motion, was adopted : 


CONSTITUTION. 


We, the undersigned residents of Putnam county, Ohio, in order to 
effet a more perfect union among ourselves and to perpetuate the 
early history of our county, do ordain and establish the following 
Constitution, and do mutually agree with each other to form ourselves 
into an association to be known as the “Putnam County Pioneer 
Association.” 

ARTICLE 1. All persons who were residents of Putnam county 
prior to A. D. 1840, may become members of this Association. 

Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected on the first Saturday 
of September, annually, by the members of this Association. Said 
officers shal] hold their respective offices for the term of one year, and 
until their successors are elected and qualified. 


1 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. This Association shall hold an annual meeting at Kalida, Ohio, 
on the first Saturday of September of each year, at which meeting all 
officers shall be elected and all other business transacted that may 
properly come before the Association. 

2. Any person who was a resident of this county prior to A. D. 
1840, upon signing this Constitution and By-Laws and paying to the 
Treasurer the sum of one dollar, may become a member of this 
Association. 

3. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association. 
The Secretary shall keep a faithful record of all the proceedings, and 
in the absence, of the President shall preside in his stead. The 
Treasurer-shall account for all moneys of the Association that may 
come into his hands. The President, Secretary and the Treasurer 
shall constitute an exeeutive board for the management of the funds 
of the Association. No moneys shall be paid out of the treasury ex- 
cept upon the order of the President and Secretary, and all accounts 
paid shall be submitted to the Association at the annual meeting next 
succeeding. 

4. This Constitution shall not be altered or amended except by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Association. 

5. No officer of this Association shall receive compensation for 
his services. 

Mosss LEE, 

Henry M. CRrRAwWFIs, 
GEORGE SKINNER, 
Committee. 

On motion of Maj. Parker a committee of five was appointed - 
port the names of suitable persons for officers of this Association™tor 
the coming year. 

The Chairman appointed John B. Bogart, William Galbreath, 
Hiram Sarber, William Guffey and Samuel Sterling. 

The foregoing committee made the following report: 

For President, William Turner. 

For Treasurer, Hugh Crawford. 

For Secretary, George Skinner. 

Which, on motion, was unanimously received and adopted. 

On motion of William Blodgett, that this Association hold their 
first adjourned meeting at Ottawa, on the first Saturday of December 
next, was unanimously agreed to. 


~ 
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On motion of George Skinner, the Secretary was directed to furnish 
a copy of these proceedings to the Sentinel and Vidette for publication. 
Whereupon the Association adjourned. 
OLIVER TALBURT, Chairman. 


C. M. Goprrey, Secretary. 
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William R. Sherrard. Jacob Stewart. Delila Henderson. 
Joshua Powell. Mary Ann Crawfis. Jemima Hall. 
Solomon Sands. Sarah J. Crawfis. Martha Hall. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Each member of the Association is required to furnish some his- 
torical facts and incidents appertaining to the early settlement of 
Putnam county at large, as may be of interest. 

In order to aid in the fulfillment of the foregoing requirements, the 
Secretary furnished the members of the Association with a blank 
book containing the following requests : 

1. Please give time and place of your birth. 

2. Give time and place of your settlement in Putnam county. 

3. Furnish such historical facts and incidents appertaining to the 
settlement of Putnam county, at large, as will be of interest, and 
return this book to the Secretary of the Society. 

The following reminiscences were returned to the Secretary in 
accordance with the above request : 


——~00$@400—-———of@400—— 


PIONEER REMINISCENCES. 


REMINISCENCES. 


GEORGE SKINNER, 


Born in Hamilton county, Ohio, June 8th, A. D. 1816. Settled in 
Kalida. April, A. D. 1889. 


The foregoing inquiry is broad enough and embraces much that at | 
the present would require time to recall] and arrange in my mind; and 
| not being a historian, nor in the habit of writing incidents down as | 
they occurred, I shal] be compelled to jot down facts as they may . 


‘| come to my mind, and in such connection as they may occur to my - 


j memory. And in doing so what I may say will have a disjointed con- | 
nection, giving, perhaps, an incident in one place and then followed | 
| by another that happened before the one just related. It is true 7 | 
might write what I have to say in this confused manner, then arrange | 
and re-write it so as to have a connected chain of incidents; but even . 
if I were to go to that trouble, I have no doubt some of my own de- | 
cendants would find fault with me, if for nothing else than that I was - 
not & grammarian, wrote a poor hand, and was an old fogy generally. — 
So is the world. 

Early in the spring of 1839 I had my little stock of saddlery wagon- 
ed from Piqua to Kalida, where I opened shop. At that time there 
was no one working at that business nearer than Lima on the south, 
Findlay on the east, Defiance on the north and Fort Wayne on the | 
west, which gave me a wide field in prospect. “here was then two 
stores in Kalida, one by Sheldon Guthrie, the other by Moses Lee; 
two taverns, one by Dr Lee, the other by James Thatcher. The 

Court-house was then in course of construction. 
| [then learned many facts in relation to the first settlers of Kalida | 
and the county that might be worth relating. 

The first Courts held in the county were at the house of Abraham 
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Sarber, on the farm immediately south of Kalida; the house consist- 
ing of one room. 

First Court, May 5th, 1834. William Cochran, Henry Morris and 
Silas McClish, Judges, when the Court appointed Daniel W. Gray, 
Clerk ; Amos Evens, Prosecuting Attorney; Abraham Sarber, Town 
Director ; Thomas Gray, William Priddy and Samuel Myers, County 
GCommissioners ; I. C. itch, County Surveyor ; Samuel Myers, John 
Cochran, Isaac Owens, A. EH. Martin. James Nicholas. Daniel W. 
Gray, School Examiners; and ordered that an election be held at the 
house of Abraham Sarber on the 31st day of May, 1834, to elect one 
Sheriff and one Coroner. 

August 18th, 1834, Court met at the house of Abraham Sarber. 
Present—Cochran, Morris and McClish, Judges; when it appearing 
that no election had been held as ordered. thereupon the Court ap- 
pointed William Cochran Sheriff, and William Turner, Coroner. 

March 20th, 1835, Court met at the house of Sheldon Guthrie in 
Kalida, when the bond of William Turner, as Coroner, was ajsproved. 

April 30th, 1885, Court met. Present—George B. Holt, President 
and William Cochran, Henry Morris, and Silas McClish, Associate 
Judges. The Grand Jurors at this term were John Guffy, James 
Turner, Peter Bussart, James D. Wamsley, William Ramsey, Moses 
Sutton, Caleb Gaskell, Obed Martin, John Hand, McDaniel Osborn, 
Benjamin Clevenger, Jsaac McCracken, Robert McCracken, John 
Lisk and John Ridenour, with James M. Lee as Constable. 

On the Journal [ figd this entry: 


This day came Isaac McHenry, a resident of Putnam county, aged 
seventy-two years, and made his declaration to obtain the benefit of 
the law of the United States as a pensioner of the Revolution. 

The first suit on record in Court is as follows: 


Joshua Waggonseller, . 
Vs. In chancery. 
Jacob Demus. 

On motion of H. Davidson, counsel for the plaintiff, it is ordered 
that notice of the pendency of this suit and the substance of the bill 
and the prayer thereof be published for four consecutive weeks in the 
Saturday Evening Post, a newspaper published in Philadelphia. 

Up to this time the records appear to have been kept on loose sheets 
of paper, as | find at the March term, 1836, this order: 


It is ordered by the Court that the minutes of this Court from May, 
1834, to November term, 1835, inclusive, in order to be preserved, the 
same be transcribed into the journal. 


The legal business of the Court not perhaps being very -profitable, 


nor the honors conferred on the recipients of county offices being over - 


aero 


desirable, or perhaps an idea that the journal entries might mislead 
parties thereafter, the Clerk of the Court resigned his position, and I 
find on page 8, of journal of 1836, the following entry: 


The Court appointed James Taylor Clerk, pro tem., of this Court 
on the resignation of Daniel W. Gray, who thereupon gave bond ap- 
prs by Court and the oath required by law, on application of Wil- , 
iam Phillips for a renewal of his Town license, which was granted 
by the Court, him the said Taylor gave bond and took the oath of 
office as Clerk. 


We find also in looking over the list of orders issued on the Treas 
urer, that the second order issued read about as follows: 


To the Treasurer of Putnam county, Ohio. Pay William Treat 
Three Dollars and Thirty Cents, for services as pack horse on the 
Napoleon road. 


Those little informalities, however, were not confined exclusively 
to the county officers; for instance, there may be found on page 30 of 
the marriage record, the following certificate: 


State of Ohio, Putnam county, ss. 

I do hereby certify that I solemnized the marriages between David 
Staufer and Hlizabeth Nicewarner, one part, on the first day of June, 
1837, More yet. John Armstrong and Klizabeth Strain, second part, 
on the 5th day of August, 1837. More yet. Christian Lugabill and 
Catharine Staufer, third pat on the 5th day of October, 1837. 

Given under my hand this 11th day of December, 1837. 

Wnrorp Prucy. 

David Murphy was the first white settler in the county. 

He came down the Blanchard river from Fort Findlay in a canoe, 
stopped a short time at the mouth of the river where Franconia was 
afterwards laid off, and from there he went up the Auglaize river 
about three miles and settled on what is known as the bayou. While 
living here he ran out of provisions, and what was even worse he ran 
out of lead. The last ball gone and none to be had nearer than Defi- 
ance, twenty-eight miles away. Fortunately he recollected having 
shot a ball into a tree near the Blanchard sometime before. Taking 
his ax he hunted up the tree, cut out the ball, and having remoulded 
it, he very carefully loaded his old army yager and started from his 
hut in search of something to eat. Having crossed the bayou and 
still in sight of his house he treed a large bear. He said to me that 
he was careful with that shot. He wa successful, and thus for a 
time relieved his wants. The old man has pointed out to us the tree 
and limb from which he shot the bear, claiming that it was the first 
bear killed by a white settler in the county. 

The first building that could be designated a house, w4s erected by 
two men and a woman on section 21, Perry township, by Sebastian 
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Sroufe, who cleared up and improved the fine large bottoms below his 
house. And here permit me to digress somewhat and relate a chain 
| of incidents that came up in my wanderings over the county as a Sur- 
veyor. which employment I have folldwed for many years. 

On the east bank of the Auglaize river, and immediately opposite 

the farm of Mr. Sroufe, is a high bluff, or rather a narrow ridge of 
‘| land. Having finished a survey on the river north of this, and re- 
turning up the river on and along this ridge, being considerably ahead 
of the balance of the party. plodding along through the brush and 
trees, and at about the highest point on the ridge, J came square up 
to an open grave. I of course waited until the party came up, but 
they could give me no explanation in regard to it. When I made 
inquiry of the neighbors. they gave me this history of it: 

Sebastian Sroufe, who cleared and improved the farm opposite the 
grave and from which the whole place can be seen, when sick and 
expected to die. requested his family that in the event of his death 
that they would bury him on that high ridge opposite the farm. The 
impression appeared to be on his mind that if there he could oversee 
and take care of the place. He died and was buried as requested, 
where his remains lay until about 1860, when his youngest son, being 
here on a visit, took them up and deposited them in the graveyard, 
but neglected to refill the grave. Very soon after this, however, 
having finished a long line of survey in Van Wert county, and being 
on my return in company with my friend Davis Johnston, the old Sur- 
veyor of that county, and when about two miles west of the town of 
Van Wert and on the ridge, Mr. Johnston said, pointing to an inter- 
section of fences perhaps ten rods away, ‘‘there where those fences 
join is a corner of land, and I never come along here without thinking 
of the odity of that corner.” I inquired what was odd about it. 
‘Forty years ago,” said he, ‘I ran those lines, then all in the woods, 
and got that corner by measurement and drove a good sound stake.” 
Time passed; the county became improved and settled up. Twenty 
years ago I was called on to re-run those lines, and when I came: to 
this corner my stake was not to be found. I was fully satisfied that 
I knew very nearly where it had been driven and concluded to dig 
down for the remains of it. I procured a spade and dug down, but 
instead of a stake we came on a coffin. Some person had been buried 
there, no one knew who. It was a mystery, and so it remains. 

Again, soon after returning from Van Wert county, I was called to 
run lines in section 34, Pleasant township, and to find the center of 
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the northwest quarter, which came on the north edge of the Kenton 
and Kalida road and on the ridge immediately east of Columbus Grove. 
and when ascertained I said to Mr. John B. Bogart, who was axman, | 
to make and drive a stake at that point. He did so, and after looking 
at it a little while, he said, “Now, sir, that post stands at the head of a 
grave.” Tasked for an explanation. Mr. Bogart said, “Thirty-five years 
ago I had that land run by Mr. Fitch, and a stake driven there. At 
the time there was a family living close by in a cabin who lost one of 
their children. Everything was new here. Wehadno mechanics; we 
had no graveyards. We made a box, put the child into it and brought 
it here and buried it, with the remark, that so long as that corner 
could be found the grave could be.” 

But let us return to early times again. Game was plenty, coon and 


deer skins was the staple of the country. These and the money which 
might be brought into the county by emigrants, formed about all of 
our currency. Hand milis for grinding corn was almost a houschold 
necessity. The corn from one ear being deemed sufficient, when re- 
duced;to meal and made into bread, to satisfy the appetite of one per- 
son for one meal. Wheat, corn, potatoes and pork were raised with 
little trouble, and when properly taken care of, want was never known 
at our doors. We had our little discussions and differences of opin- 
ions, and especially on the political issues of the day. This, however, 
did not interfere with the general friendship that existed among us. 
It was no uncommon thing for men to eat their breakfasts at home. 
take their dinners in their pockets, walk six or eight miles to assist a 
new neighbor to raise his cabin and return for supper. 

At this time the German settlement at Glandorf was being formed, 
and politically it was necessary that this should be looked after. 
Accordingly, Mr. Christian Huber; one of the Commissioners of the 
county, was appointed to take special charge of that settlement in 
behalf of the Demoeratic party, ard he did it well. In 1842, I think, 
William Sheffield was the Whig candidate and William J. Jackson 
the Democratic candidate for the State Legislature. The district 
was canvassed closely by both parties. William Sheffield had in per- 
son, a few days before the election, canvassed the settlement at 
Glandorf, and was much pleased with his effort, but unfortunately 
Huber got on his track. On the morning of the election Sheffield, 
Jackson and Huber happened to meet at Kalida, when Sheffield ob- 
served that he would get twenty-eight votes in Glandorf, as that many 
Germans had taken his tickets and promised to vote them. ‘How is 
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that,” said Huber, taking a roll of tickets from his pocket and count- 
ing them; “‘yes, just twenty-eight, sir, and here are all of them.” 

In the summer of 1855 I came from Delphos to Kalida on foot, in 
company with three gentlemen from the southern part of this State, 
and when we arf@ved at the high bank on the Auglaize river the old- 
est of the gentlemen stopped, and calling to me, inquired if that 
(pointing across the low grounds) was not where Fort Jennings stood. 
I replied in the affirmative. “I would like,” said he, ‘‘to stop here a 
little while and look around, as I assisted in building that stockade in 
1813, and have not been here since.” I of course became interested 
and he communicative, pointing out to me their fishing grounds; the 
place, form and structure of the Fort; from there to the graveyard, 
saying that a good many of the boys died here, having all the fresh 
fish they wanted, no salt, and the measles proved very fatal with 
many of them. The old man appeared loth to leave them even now. 

At an early day H. 8S. Knapp became editor and proprietor of the 
Kalida Venture, having recently married, and with his wife was en- 
joying their new home in a new country, as all newly married people 
do, and wishing to have his wife see and enjoy as much of a backwoods 
life as possible, an arrangement was made with Joseph B. Parish 
to take them, with some others in his wagon, on the next Sabbath toa 
camp-meeting, then being held near where Columbus Grove now 
stands. Sunday came, and with it the wagon started, all full of en- 
joyment. The roads were bad, but who cared? Jo. was agood driver 
and landed them safely at camp. Time passed pleasantly until in the 
afternoon, when Knapp said to Jo. that it was about time to start 
home. Jo. had concluded not to return until the next day. Knapp 
was compelled to be at his office early in the morning and must be 
back that evening. A compromise was proposed and agreed upon by 
which Knapp and his wife were to return that evening on the back of 
one of Jo.’s horses. They had never rode on horseback, but had seen 
others do so, and what had been done once might be done again. The 
horse was brought, the pair properly seated, the horse.turned in the 
right direction and started. All went well until when in a deep mud 
Knapp suddenly came to the conclusion that he knew more than the 
horse and undertook to guide him, which resulted in his wife being 
deposited in the mud on one side of the horse and he on the other 
when the animal walked out. Mrs. Knapp was unable to get out 
alone; Knapp was out but unable to render the necessary assistance 
to his wife to extricate her. It is said that “necessity is the mother 
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of invention ;” so, in this case, Knapp got the horse by the bridle 
and leading the animal as near his wife as he could, when by giving 
him a sudden turn, his tail came within reach of the#lady who was 
directed to lay hold, when Knapp at the end of the bridle rein pulled, 
the horse pulled, and the lady pulled out; but oh, gh! Well, some- 
time that night an observer might have seen, on a back street in Ka- 
lida, asmall-sized man with a tall] hat on pulling at the end of a bridle- 
rein, at the other end was a horse, upon which sat a lady holding fast 
with both hands, both individuals feeling duly thankful that in the 
creation of all things, darkness was ordered as well as daylight. The 

Venture appeared as usual. Editorial short and crabbed; camp- 
meeting not even noticed. 

- About the year 1845 a very strange occurrence took place on the 
farm of William Turner in Pleasant township, section 32. Kast from 
the barn of Wm. Turner is a low piece of bottom land, perhaps twenty 
rods in width, with Plum Creek flowing along the east side and a bluff 
bank immediately east of the creek. Wm. Turner found tha, the 
bottom was becoming covered with water, and on examination found 
that there had been an upheaval of the earth and a ridge formed 
across this bottom from bank to bank, some four feet high and two or 
three rods in width, so as to obstruct the flowing of the water in the 
creek. He was compelled to cut a channel through the dam thus 
formed to draw the water off. What caused this strange freak of 
nature was not known then, nor is not now. 

.., For many years after the organization of the county, a session of the 
Court was deemed a fit time for a “spree,” a general good time, a sort 
of reunion of foreign and home Attorneys, with the special good fel- 
lows of the county generally ; and with John H. Morrison, James M. 
Coffinberry, the Old Count, Edson Goit, J. M. Barr, H. M. Nickols, 
Ben. Metcalf, Jude Hall and J. J. Ackerman, of the Bar, with James 
' D. Wamsley, H. J. Boehmer, Orville Risley, D. 8. Gibbs, and many 
other good souls, it was no uncommon thing to hold Court all day and — 

a jolly time all night, during the whole term of the Court. 

Among our citizens at this time was a gentleman by the name of 
Zeigler, whose occupation was to read and study his Bible, fish and 
preach, whenever he could get any one to listen to him. During a 
term of the Court, Zigler happened to come into the court-room 
just before adjournment in the evening, and being noticed by Metcalf, 
who, wishing to change the programme some, went to him and re- 
quested him to preach that night in the court-house, agreeing that he 
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would have the room properly lit and an audience, and of course got 
consent He kaye notice that his friend, Mr. Zigler, a German, would 
preach that ge and invited all to attend. The thing was odd, 
and a good turn out was the result. After the sermon the preacher 
gave an invitatiot to all who wished to converse with him on religious 
subjects to come forward and give him their hand. Metcalf arose, 
went forward and complied with the request. -Yigler took the profer- 
ed hand and looking Ben squarely in the face, with something of the 
quiz on his countenance, in his half-German, half-English style, said : 
‘‘T sometimes goes a-fishin’, and sometimes I coches a fish, and some- 
times I coéhes a pullfrog, and I guesses as how ize coched a pullfrog 
to-night.’”’ It would be useless for me to add that that meeting ad- 
journed that night without a benediction. 

Years afterwards, this same Mr. Zigler, in an attempt to cross the 
Auglaize above Myers’ Mill, found he was too close and would be taken 
over, laid down his paddle, knelt in prayer, went over and was 
drogted. 

r. James Mackenzie, our present worthy Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, settled in Kalida at an early day, took charge of and 
published the Kalida Venture. and practiced his profession of law. 
Mae. was a genial, good fellow, but easily irritated; and, when in a 
bad humor, was very apt to say just what he thought, and sometimes 
in tolerably rough language. On one occasion there was about to be 
a vacancy in the post-office at Kalida, and Mac. thought that he was 
just the person to fill that position. He made application, received 
the appointment, took charge of the office, and fora while things went 
on very smoothly. But Court was coming around, and Mac. was com- 
pelled to get to work to prepare his cases-for trial, and he went to 
work with the determination that he would be thoroughly posted. 
One day, however, when he had become much interested in a case‘ 
and had just got track of authorities that were likely to be of use in 
his case, a man from the country slowly rode up to the door and sung 
out: “QO Mac.! is there anything in the office for me?” Mac. arose 
with a frown on his face, went and made search and reported: 
‘Nothing for you to-day, sir, nothing. Good day, sir,” and went back 
to his books again. In about a quarter of an hour, when Mac. had 
just got track of his authorities again, the same individual came back 
with, ‘‘O, Mac.! I forgot to leave a letter when I was here, that I 
wished to sénd away. Please mark it paid and charge it to my ac- 
count.” Mace. took the letter and turned back with, “Yes, sir, and a 
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d—d little business, too,” and went to his work again. Sometime 
afterwards, when he had again got track of his case and made some 
progress, the same individual came back the third fixie with, ‘“‘O, 
Mac.! is there anything in the office for William Jones?” This was 
the cap sheaf. Mac. popped up red with rage; ‘‘Hell and damnation, 
no! no! Bill Jones never got anything at this office in his life; no, 
sir! no!!” : 

About eight years ago I met George B. Holt, the first President 
Judge who held Court in the county, in good health and he appeared 
to be enjoying life. He had many inquiries to make about the early 
settlers he had met here, in whom he appeared to take a lively inter- 
est, remarking that all who first settled in a new country must neces- 
sarily undergo many privations. But he thought there was no class 
of people who enjoyed more of real life than they did. I inquired his 
age. “To-day,” said he, ‘‘I am eighty years of age.” Since that, how- 
ever, he has been gathered home. 

Abstract of votes cast in 1834, for Governor, in the county: 
STATE OF OHIO, 

Putnam County, ' } a8 


_ Abstract of votes given in the county of Putnam, at the late elec- 
tion, (for Governor), made from the several township returns: 


Townships, Robert Lucas. James Finley. 


Jennin 
Sugar 


9 
We hereby certify the above is a correct abstract of the votes given 
for Governor, in the several townships of said county, as appears from 
the poll books returned to the Clerk’s office and this day opened and 
counted by us pursuant to law. . 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands this 20th day 
of October, A. D. 1834 
DANIEL W. Gray, Clerk, pro tem. 
OBED MaRTIN, Justice of the Peace. 
JAMES NICHOLAS, Justice of the Peace. 
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OLIVER TALBURT. 


Born in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, October 31st, A. D. 1792. 

' Settled in Jennings township, on northeast quarter section 12, Jan- 
uary 26th, A. D. 1835. Died at Kalida, June 16th, 1878. Interred 
at the Guffey Cemetery. 


I arrived on my land, in the woods, on the 26th of January, 1835, 
and went to work and fenced in ten acres, and cleared five acres, and 
p ree acres of it in corn, and one acre in timothy and turnips. I 
“ide the other five acres the next fall and put it in wheat and 
had enough wheat for my bread. The next year I fenced in twelve 
acres more, and had a good crop of wheat in the fall of 1887. I took 
a load of wheat to Portland (now Sandusky City) on the Bay, and got 
$1.00 per bushel for it,.and bought salt at $1.25 per barrel, while in 
Kalida it was worth $8.00 per barrel. I bought coffee for 124 cents a 
pound, and the best cotton, factory, for 123 cents per yard, while in 
Kalida it was worth 25 cents per yard. I bought pepper for 124 cents 
a pound, while in Kalida it was worth 25 cents. I bought the best 
tea for 75 cents a pound, while in Kalida it cost $1.25. All other 
things were in proportion. It took ten days to make a trip, and we 
camped out every night and slept in our wagons. In 18381 again 
went to Portland with wheat, and got $1.25 a bushel for it, and bought 
salt for $1.25 a barrel. I bought six barrels, and sold it at Ft. Jen- 
nings for $5.00 a barrel. In 1839 I ‘spent my time in killing deer and 
getting out timber for a barn. I put up one of the best barns in the 
county. I again went to the lake with a load of wheat, and brought 
back’ a load of salt, and took five barrels of it to Ft. Wayne, Indiana, | 
| and sold it for $1l1.a barrel. During these trips I saw hard times. . 
Sometimes I traveled through mud knee deep; sometimes through 
rain and snow, and sometimes on ground froze so hard that it would — 
almost bear up a man. Mud, rain or snow never stopped me, and I . 
took it all patiently. | 
I spent considerable time hunting. One morning my friend Cham- 
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berlin came over to go hunting, and I had to go with him. We had 
not gone twenty rods from the house when we saw five deer, and we 
followed them in the afternoon. It was very cold. I told-him it was 
too cold, but he thought not, and so I told him to keep the track and 
I would try and head them off, and in trying to do soI got lost. I 
heard some one strike three licks with an ax, and I started for home, 
but crossed my tracks again and again. It was getting dark, when I 
heard a bell, and I broke for it. It was an old mare with a bell on. 
I caught her, took her to a log and mounted upon her back. I had 
no bridle, and did not know but what she would run offand break 
my neck. I gave her a‘kick and let her go. I then heard some one 
chopping wood and I started her in that direction. I saw two men, 
either going to or from mill. Iran her until I got so close that I 
might see them. I soon got into the path and got off the mare and 
looked around for a hollow tree to camp in, but could find none. 
Directly I heard the horns begin to blow and the guns begin to “ 
A man shot off his gun close to me and I told him it was tooate, 
when he let his gun fall and trembled like a leaf. I then went on to 
find Chamberlain. He was at work in his shop. I knocked at the 
door and he told me to come in. I opened the door and stepped in 
and the jack-plain fell out of his hand. The horns soon stopped blow- 
ing and then it was after nine o’clock. 
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JACOB RIMER. 


Born in Fairfield County, Ohio, January 29th, A. D. 1815. Settled 
three miles south of Kalida, in November, A. D. 1832. 


Being single, I resided with my father until the year 1838, when I 
Ww arried and settled on the farm where I now reside. At the 
ti y father settled in Union township, Kalida was not laid out. 
In May 1834, the town plat of Kalida was surveyed, I assisted in cut- 
ting the brush out of the streets and alleys. In June of the same 
year, the lots were sold. 

All the early settlers located on the streams, and as the bottom land 
was light clearing and in its virgin state best adapted to cultivation, 
they were first cleared and planted in corn and potatoes and other 
vegetables. 

The July flood, of 1834, over flowed all bottom land, killing the 
entire crops. More than half of the town plat of Kalida was over- 
flowed. The effect of this general destruction of the crops was to put 
all the settlers back one year, compelling them to procure their flour 
from Sidney, West Liberty and Urbana. 
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WILLIAM GUFFY. 


Born in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, November 21, A. D. 1806. 

Settled in Union township, A. D. 1833, 

In February and March, 1834, I got a set of logs hewed and I put 
up a house in the woods, where I had just enough cleared to build on. 
Well, it looked pretty hard to bring a young wife into the woods, but 
at that time we were both well and hearty, and I was very ambitious, 
and we thought that we could get it cleared before much of an in- 
crease in the family. Well, I moved the 9th of April, 1834, to our 
new home. That spring I cleared about 23 acres and got a chance to 
rent 6 acres close by. I raised tolerably good corn, but I had a great 
deal of trouble in trying to save it. The coon and squirrels kept me 
fighting day and night. I have layed down at the foot of a tree, with 
my dog, many a night, and have shot as high as four coon. I would 
get some sleep if the mosquitoes were not too bad, but some nights I 
had to run from one tree to another to keep my coon up till mogping 
so that I could shoot them. There was all kinds of wild game,”and 
plenty of fish in Hog Creek. I have stood on the bank and have seen 
enough fish to fill several barrels, but we couldn’t get salt to put up 
some for our own use. Salt was very scarce, and sold for from two to 
three dollars per bushel, while money was scarcer yet. Deer was 
plenty. At times I have seen so many running together in the woods 
that I couldn’t count them. I have killed a great many deer, turkey 
and coon. Several times I have shot two deer as fast as I could load 
and shoot, and have killed two fawns at one shot. I hunted more for 
sport, as it never paid very well; but sometimes, when we happened 
to get out of meat, and I could knock over a deer or a turkey it would 
come very good. At that time a great many lived on deer, turkey, 
fish, raccoon and bear meat. The first and second years were the 
hardest for us, but we were no worse off than the others. For several 
years we had to grind corn on a hand mill or grate it on a grater, that 
we would make out of some old tin vessel by punching it full of holes 
with a pegging-awl. Well our women would make mush and some- 
times bread, and I have eat many a hearty meal of bread and mush. 
The mills that we had at that time were water mills, on streams that 
were dry part of the year. There were no steam mills at that time. 
Since I lived here I have went eighty miles to mill. I think it was 
in the year 1837’I went to Laker’s mill in Clark county, some few 
miles from Springfield. We were gone about eight days. There were 
three of us. We had good roads there and back. 
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HIRAM ‘SARBER, 


Born in Franklin County, Ohio, August 23d, A. D.1817. Settled one 
mile below Kalida, September, A. D. 1833. — 


I came to Putnam County about the 1st of September, 1833. Chris- 
tian, an older brother, brought a load of flour out, and I came along. 
I stayed and worked some at getting out house logs to build a 
houge for father and family. I boarded with Joseph Clevenger, two 
andine half miles from the work. Brother Abr’m. lived within two 
miles, but on the other side of the river. These were the nearest 
settlers to the place where father built his house in the woods. The 
balance of the family did not get here until about the lst of Novem- 
ber, and through mishaps, disadvantages and bad weather, we did 
not get ready to raise the house until about the 20th of the month. 
Soon after, the great sight of the stars falling, which was on the 
morning of the 13th of November, 1833. ‘The house was a hewed-log. 
When we raised, there were fourteen hands present, and we had to go 
fourteen miles to get that number. Part of the hands had to come 
one day, raise the next, and go home the third day. We moved into 
the house the third day after it was raised, without door, window or 
fire-place, the door and fire-place was cut out, and floors were laid 
with hewn puncheons and split boards. We soon got fixed so that 
we were tolerably comfortable. Father’s family at this time con- 
sisted of father, mother and six children, three brothers older and 
one sister and brother younger than myself. The winter was bad for 
working out, so we didnot get muchdone at clearing. Feeding the 
cattle by chopping down brush and saplings for brouse asit was called. 
- The deer would come within three rods of the house at nights to 
brouse where we had been chopping. The wolves were howling round 
almost every night, and sometimes would chase our dogs right up to 
the door; these wolves were hard to catch, we caught a few in traps. 
Deer, we could kill all we wanted, our meat was mostly venison 
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When spring came, up the river came the fish in abundance, we 
caught all we wanted for present use and to salt forsummer use. We 
caught Sturgeon that weighted fifty pounds; Muskallonge, thirty-six ; 
Red-horse, from six to fifteen pounds a piece. Red-horse were the 
plentiest of any kind that came up the river. 

We cleared eight acres on the up-land and four on the bottom the 
first spring; the eight acres on the wp-land we cut everything off but 
the stumps, which were plenty; we planted the twelve acres in corn, 
it doing very well until July, when on the 2d of that month their 
came arain, and on the 4th the water wasall over the bottoms and 
destroyed all the crops along the river. This made it hard for the 
settlers, for the most.of the crops were on the bottoms. We had the 
eight acres left on the up-land, which we tended as well as we could 
among the green roots. When our corn commenced earing along 
came the raccoon and squirrels. They commenced as if they would 
take it all. Father said to me, ‘Hiram, there is the little gun and 
dog, I want you to watch the coon and squirrels out of the corn-field.”’ 
I thought this would be fun, but I found out better in a few days. 
I shot squirrels by day and hunted coon by night. This was my work 
till I got tired of it. The dog would lay off in day time, but when 
night came he was ready for the hunt. All I had to do was to go to 
the door and say, “Go hunt them,” and then wait until he barked. 
Most of the time he would find them on the ground in the field, but 
would not kill them till I came to him. I followed this for sometime 
and got so tired of it that I would peel some bark and take the dog 
home and tie him up, so that I could go to sleep. If I left him loose 
he would hunt till he found one, and then would bark till father would 
eall out, ‘‘Hiram, do you hear the dog,” then I would have to get up 
and go, for I knew better than to disobey him. 

The Indians were plenty here and we had considerable sport with 
them shooting at mark, hopping and running foot-races. The first win- - 
ter and spring, if we boys wanted young company we had to go twelve 
miles up the river to a settlement, where there were about a dozen 
boys and girls that attended meeting and a singing-school at a log 
school-house. 

In the spring of 1834 the town of Kalida was surveyed, and in June 
the lots were sold, and that fall there were several families moved in 
the town with some young folks, so we began to have society near 
home. 

About this time there was considerable excitement about buying 
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land in this part of the county, and father’s house was sort of a coun- 
try hotel, and we had to have plenty of provisions. There was none 
to be got nearer than the Cherokee mills, (60 miles), where, at that 
time, we got most of our flour. It would take from 7 to 9 days to 
make a trip, and from 10 to 12 barrels would make as much as four 
horses could haul at a load. There were several mills in the county, 
(called hand mills). Along the Auglaize river nearly every family 
had one. They were made of lime-stone rock and set in,a hollow log 
or gum. There were families that lived for years almost entirely on 
corn-bread made from meal ground by those mills. I have called for 
a meal and had to wait till the corn was shelled, ground and baked. 
The meat consisted of venison, wild hogs, raccoon, turkey, &c., and 
plenty of fish in the spring. 

When the Germans first commenced their settlement at Glandorf, 
some of them would come and work for father, and when their day’s 
work was done, would take a bushel of corn on their back and start 
home, from four to’six miles distant. 

The first Fourth of July celebration that was held at Kalida, the 
people along the Auglaize river turned out well, but there not being 
much of a road they all came in canoes. There was plenty of whisky 
on hand, and they made it lively along the river that night. 

The first person buried in the Kalida graveyard was Mrs. David 
Murphy, who lived at the mouth of Hog Creek where Henry Comer 
now lives. She died in the spring of' 1836. 
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JOHN B. BOGART. 


Born in Columbia county, Pennslyvania, April 12th, A. D. 1805. 
Settled in Pleasant township A. D. 1833. 


In 1832 I entered 80 acres of land in section 27, town 1 south, range 
7 east, Pleasant township. ‘In the month of March, 1833, I brought 
my family to Putnam county, where IJ have since resided. I was the 
fourth man in our settlement entitled to a vote; served as a juror at 
the first term of Court held in the county. As soon as there were 
nine voters of us I asked the privilege of organizing the township, 
which was granted. After it was organized I was elected one of the 
first trustees, which office I filled for some years, serving as overseer 
of the poor and fence viewer free of charge. 

I was present when the county town was laid out, rendering some 
assistance, though not officially engaged. I made application for and 
received an order for the election of the first Justice of the Peace in 
the township. Mr. Nathan Smith was elected some years later. I 
made a like request, and received an order for the election of asecond 
Justice of the Peace, which resulted in electing Mr. Joseph Belford, 

During the first year after I came to the county, I had to go to 
West Liberty or Urbana for corn and flour, and to Pickaway for salt, 
and what made it harder we had no roads for three years. These 
were only a part of our difficulties. We succeeded finally in getting 
a road to the Lakes, where we had the only market. I have hauled 
wheat to Lower Sandusky when it took four good horses to haul 
thirty bushels, and then could only get but fifty cents per bushel. I 
have hauled my pork to the same market, when it sold at $1.20 per 
hundred. I have driven my fatted cattle to Maumee City and sold 
them at $2.50 per hundred, and thrown in the hide and tallow. — 
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EMOGENE GEYER, 


Born in Oneida County, New York, August 19th, A. D. 1824. Set- 
_tled in Kalida, June 6th, A. D. 1840. 


In June, of the year A. D. 1840, my father,;. James Wells, started 
from Perrysville, Richland county, Ohio, with a family of eight child- 
ren and wife, for Kalida, Putnam county, Ohio. And after five days 
travel arrived in the town of Ottawa, (which at that time consisted of 
very few houses) and spent the night with a Mr. Row, proprietor of 
Row House. We left Ottawa early the next morning, and after 
great toil and difficulty arrived at a spot known at that time as Huber 
Slashing, five miles from Ottawa, at about 2 o'clock P. M. of that 
day, where we took our dinner and started for Kalida, distant about 
three or four miles. Our road led through the swamp, consisting of 
mud to a great depth, comparatively speaking, into which our wagon 
went to the hubs, and, although we had five strong work horses at- 
tached to it, we could not go to exceed four or five rods without 
stopping. After going about two-thirds that distance, our horses re- 
fused togo. My brother Darius and myself tooka horse and came on 
to Kalida and stopped at the Thatcher House and applied to C. H 
Rice and Thomas Coulter, (old acquaintances of ours at Pores 
for aid. They gathered eight or ten men and eight or ten horses and 
at the hour of midnight, started to assist us. ‘They arrived in Ka- 
lida at 3 o’clock next morning. 

On Monday mofning of the next ae we moved on the W. Risley 
farm, north of Plum Creek. 

Now, having got myself located, I shall continue my history ; but 
would first apologize for my mode of expressing facts, asthat has been 
far enough from being my occupation heretofore; and will say, as I am’ 
not acquainted with public sentiment in modes of expressing, and if 
I was, there areso many different ideas about that, that I shall not 
attempt to please all; but shall tell a concise (if possible) an ungar- 
nished story of facts. But to facts: Kalida consisted at that time 
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ofa few dwelling houses, two stores, one by CO. H. Rice, and the 
other by 8. Guthery ; two taverns, one by C. Phillips, and the other 
by Thatcher; one printing office, the name of the paper was the Ka- 
lida Venture, edited by F. Gillett, one saw mill, by M. Lee; and the 
Court-House, (which was erected the year before) and one other very 
important business house, was the saddler shop, proprietor Geo. 
Skinner ; and my father, James Wells, became the blacksmith. 

North of Plum Creek we had but one neighbor, Sheriff Gibbs. 

When we located ourselves in our new home, we had but one barrel 
of flour, (as that was all father brought, supposing that he could get 
plenty here) and as breadstuff began to run short, we found that there 
was no mill nearer than Sidney and no breadstuff for sale nearer than 
Findlay. For along time my sister and myself ground corn ona 
hand mill, (as father was busy about his shop) but geting tired of this 
manner of life, he started for Findlay, which he supposed would take 
him three days, and telling my brother to meet him at Ottawa on the 
third day from which he started, with fresh horses to relieve him, So 
on the third day my brether went to meet him, and my sister and 
myself thinking that our apprenticeship as millers had ended, did not 
go to our mill that day, but we concluded we would fast until the 
flour arrived. Oh those long, weary, gloomy hours—only those that 
have been in our condition can imagine our suffering both in mind 
and physical nature, and Oh! what a pleasure it was to hear them 
stop at the door, although it was at midnight and what a grand time 
we had at that feast. 

WILD HOG ADVENTURES. 

South of Plum Creek there dwelt at that time two young married 
couple together, by the name of Stoneand Laurence. Mrs. Stone and 
Laurence came to my father’s, wanting me to go with them to gather 
hickory nuts. ‘I went.” We went north of Plum Creek about two 
miles, and commenced looking for them, “when hearing a noise, on 
looking up we sawa large drove of wild hogs coming at us in a very 
ferocious manner, ata short distance from us there was a tree which 
had fallen, its top lodging in another tree, we ran up this tree, the 
hogs coming up, ran around the tree looking very savage. This was 
about 10 o’clock, at about four in the afternoon, a hunter by the name 
of Bob. McCreery (who was hunting) hearing the hogs and our hallow- 
ing came to our rescue, after shooting three or four the rest ran away 
and we came down. I cameto the conclusion that I had all the |} 
hickory nuts that I wanted, so McCreery took me home. The other 
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women thought they would gather a few more hickory-nuts, so they 
stayed. At dark Stone and Laurence came to our house after their 
wives, but they were not there. They and my father and brother 
made torches out of bark and started after them, and after hunting all 
night they returned in the morning without having found them. 
Getting more men they started again. At noon the women came in, 
having got lost and spent the night, instead of gathering hickory-nuts, 
in a tree, and in the morning, thinking they had enough nuts also, 
they started for home. And now the women had to find the men. 
Taking horns they went to the woods for them, and succeeded in 
calling them in. So much for greediness, 

In the autumn of 1841 I became acquainted with Amos Geyer, and 
in the month of November, on the 25th, 1841, I married him, Rev. 
‘Bauldridge acting as clergyman, and on the same day started for my 
new home one-half mile northwest of what is now Columbus Grove, 
and adjoining to Joseph Belford’s farm. 

Now my readers may be curious to know how young couples com- 
menced keeping house at that time. We commenced in a house, the 
floor of which was made of puncheon, the door of clapboards, the table 
ditto, the bedstead of poles, and when I wanted to see myself, instead 
of a mirror I went to the spring. 

Joseph Belford, my nearest neighbor, and also my brother-in-law, 
was a Presbyterian of the strictest order and an elder in the church. 
He kept several bee-hives, but every night or two one or more of them 
would be robbed of its contents. So Joseph thought that he would 
put an end to bruin’s depredations. He set a trap near his bees, but 
still the honey would be taken. One Sunday night, shortly after Mr. 
Belford had gone to bed, he was awakened by his dog, and looking out 
he saw a large bear near the hives. “Now,” said Belford to himself, 
“T shall have him.”’ But bruin put his paw slowly over the trap, and 
taking the scap began to devour the honey. Now, this was toomuch 
for the old man. There was that bear eating his honey and he dare 
not shoot at him asit was Sunday evening. At last he could not 
stand the temptation any longer; so he shot, and bruin limped away. 
Next morning himself and Joseph Nicholas went in pursuit, and 
their dogs stopping the bear on a log they shot, but did not kill it. 
After along chase they stopped it again, and this time killed it. Jo- 
seph Belford’s honey was disturbed no more. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FORMER COLUMBUS GROVE. 


At that time (autumn, 1841,) there was but one house in Columbus 
' Grove, where the widow Mooney and family dwelt. In the spring of 
1842 Winslow Derfy erected a cabin; his family consisted of himself, 
wife, and a daughter about three years old. One day, about three 
months after they had moved, I was at their house. Mr. Derfy had 
been clearing, and as the wind was very high the fire was flying over 
the woods. As Mrs. Derfy and myself were sitting in the house we 
heard a crackling, and running out of the house we were just in time 
to see a large tree alight upon the ground near the house. Mrs. Derfy 
'| ¥unning in haste to the top found her child—her only daughter—dead. 
|| She had a play-house there, and the tree falling a limb had hit the 

. child, killing it instantly. In the spring of 1844 we moved to Kalida. 

_ At that time we had noted singing-schools in Kalida. The first | 

| singing-master that I can remember was a man by the name of Gibes, 
| and in his absence Ezra Hicks and Samuel Parker acted. In the 
year 1852, my husband one morning went out in the woods, a short 


|| distance from the house, to find the hogs, which had been absent 


several days. After going a short distance he saw a black bear near 
| him. As he had no weapon of any kind he returned and sent for 
William Gordon, while he went after Isaac Vail, and as the report 
had got out that a bear had been seen, nearly all the men, boys and 
dogs in Kalida (notwithstanding it was Sunday) started in pursuit, 
and after an hour or two succeeded in shooting it and bringing it in. 

One day a Mr. Lemaster came to Kalida to mill on horseback, and 
on starting home (out what is known as the Napoleon road) had gone 
but a short distance when he heard the wolves in pursuit of him. 
It was now night. His horse became frightened, and dropping the 
sack, Mr. Lemaster gave his horse the rein and reached his home in 
safety. On going back the next morning he found the sack all torn 
to pieces. 

I am at present residing on the farm where my father first moved 
on coming to Kalida, which my husband purchased after moving from 
Columbus Grove, and where I expect to spend the rest of my days. 

Let my readers remember while reading this that these are nearly 
the facts, and although there may be some mistakes in the dates, it is 
nearly, if not all, correct. 
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WILLIAM GALBREATH. 


Born. in Westmoreland cbunty, Pennsylvania, June 18th, A. D. 1794. 
Settled ia’Putnam county, November 16th, A. D. 1834. Died Sep- 
tewber 2st, A. D.1877. Interred in the Old Cemetery at Ottawa. 


- Now about some incidents. I left Fort Findlay with my family, 
with a team of two horses at the tongue, a yoke of oxen in the mid- 
dle and a span of horses in the lead. I had to cut a good part of the 
road through the brush, which took nearly two days before I reached 
Ottawa. You may guess how the roads were when I tell you that in 
making a turn the mud was so deep that my lead horse fell down and 
the off horse fell over him, and when they got up the leader was on 
the off side. When we landed in Ottawa we went into a red man’s 
house and there was not a white family any where about Ottawa at 
that time. The next morning after I landed, eight or ten red men 
came and claimeu the house and, in a friendly way, we had some talk 
over it, Finally they agreed that if I would give them bread and 
‘meat I could keep the house. I did so, and they eat like hound dogs. 
Next day they came back, but as I had brought with me from Findlay 
| | aman who was used to their ways, he drove them off.. In a few days 
aman brought to Ottawa three or four barrels of whisky to trade to 
the Indians for furs. The Indians found out that the whisky was 
here, and during the night one of them came with a tin bucket to 
steal the precious article. In his endeavors to get it he let the barrel 
fall on his bucket, with the bung down, and all the whisky ran out on 
the ground. Next morning a drove of Indian squaws and pappooses 
came with little tins to dip up the whisky which was in the horse - 
tracks on the ground. The squaws soon began to get pretty merry 
and commenced singing. The white man held up his bucket and 
asked, ‘‘Who owns this?” Indian Tom said, ‘‘Caw, caw!” and reach- 
ed his hand for the bucket. The white man threw him the bucket, 
They all got drunk, but I think two or three of the squaws got the 
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biggest share. Not long after this, Sycamore and his squaw, who had 
a pappoose, got into a quarrel, when he pulled out his knife and cut 
the child in two. Hach one had half and they settled the quarrel. 


INDIAN TOM. » 


Tom was an Indian that would steal, so they concluded to put him 
out of the way. One evening the river was raising very fast, and they 
took him down in a low bottom and tied his hands and feet to stakes, 
that were driven into the ground?’ thinking the river would raise over 
him before morning and drown him. But there was a‘ young squaw 
who got a hint of it and went down in the night and cut him loose. 
The next morning the water was three or four feet deep where Tom 
had been tied. About noon Tom was seen at some distance peeping 
from behind a tree. He returned and told the company that he was. | 
still alive. Tom finally went with the Ottawa tribe west, 


PEDAN AND THE DUTCHMAN. 


Pedan came to my house and called: ‘Big man, bigman. Man lost 
in the bush!” pointing toward Plum creek. ‘We tried to fetch him 
to Ottawa—he no come, he stagger and fall, he soon go dead, he no 
white man, he dutchman.”’ So I sent word to the Catholic Priest 
and he sought and found him. . 


TOM SLIGHTED AND HOW HE RETALIATED. : 
One night I heard the Indians coming,’and being in bed I ‘got up. [ 
They rode up and yelled, ‘“‘Big man, whisk!” I went out in the road 
and they had a porcupine skin full of whisky. They drew outa bot- | 
tleful by means ofa spile. The chief took the bottle and came up to 
me. Pointing towards me, he said, ‘“You good man, me good man, he 
good man, he good man,” pointing to al] the circle, with the exception 
of Tom, and drank, and in like manner each drank, repeating the 
chief’s words and leaving out Tom. I then pretended to drink to all, 
including Tom; whereupon Tom came up and took the bottle and said 
to me, ‘You good man, me good man,” and drank, slighting the rest 
of the company. Tom was charged with being a thief. On account 
of this they treated him so. 


JIM HOUND. 
One day I said to Jim Hound: “Who was your Captain in the 
war?” “Harrison,” he replied. Whereupon a Chief standing near 


by spoke up saying: “Jim you lie, Proctor your Captain!” Jim 
hung his head. 
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HANNAH SROUFE. 


Born in Green county, Ohio, February 15th, A. D. 1828. Settled on 
the Auglaize at the mouth of the Blanchard A. D. 1831. 


Settled on the Auglaize at the mouth of the Blanchard river and 
lived there about four years, and then moved up on Hog Creek, one 
mile below Kalida. We had to go 32 miles to mill, buy our corn, 
which was sometimes half rotten, and do all our trading, and the only 
way we had to travel was by water, and in large boats hewn out of 
trees. There were but five families within ten miles of us, and when 
we first came to Putnam county the children that were here would 
kJ run and hide from us just as quick as from the Indians. The most |} 
m™ of the inhabitants had no floors in their houses; they had forks driven 
in the ground for their bedsteads. When we expected anybody to 
come we always looked toward the river, for there were no roads, ex- 
cepting an Indian trail. When we wanted anything to eat the men 
would take their guns and start to the woods. Game of all kinds was 
plenty. Deer and bear and fish in abundance. My father took me 
down to the river to see the fish, and they were so thick on the riffles 
that we could walk over on them, if they would lay still. The In- 
dians would hang them up and dry them in the spring of the year. 
The Indians would come down the streams in bark canoes loaded with 
furs. They looked like small houses. I have seen as high as five 
hundred going to Upper Sandusky to their treaties. When we went 
to church we had to go to Lima, Ohio. Shortly after we came here 
we got hand mills and grounw our. own corn. The Indians would 
come and beg for meal. They came one day, and when they saw the 
men at home, they went away. We had curtains up around the bed, 
and my sister and I would get up behind them to hide, and the In- 
dians would peep around the curtains at us, and whistle and laugh at 
us, and many a time have I run and hid behind a large log until they 
would go by. When we wanted straw to put in our beds, we would 
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go to the woods, cut grass with a sickle and cure it, and if we couldn’t 
get grass we gathered leaves. We thought it a good thing if we got 
one pair of shoes a year, A family lived near’ us that lived several 
days on the milk of one cow and greens. We would have been worse 
off if it had not been for my father and his gun. I have known him 
to have two deer in the yard at the same time. When we came here 
there were many places in the woods that, if the logs were out, we 
could have traveled in a boat. Tye musquitoes would almost eat us 
up. I have seen fish from the size of a minnow up to that of a child 
three years old. My brother would hang up the big catfish and take 
off their skin in strips. The Indians dressed with leggings, a piece 
of cloth around their waist, moccasins on their feet, and blankets over 
shoulders. Some had their moccasins trimned with porcupine quills 
and others trimned with beads. The men generally wore red cotton 
shawls on their heads, doubled like a neck handkerchief, and tied 
around the head, and the top stuck full of all kinds of feathers. The 
women wore their hair braided and hung down their back and tied 
with a red or black ribbon, or both. They were all of a dark copper 
color, tall, neatly built and vicious looking. They would sometimes 
come into our house, pick up a book and attempt to read, and then 


they would lean back and laugh, yet they did not know a letter in the ™ 


book. We thought it a rare thing to see wheat. We thought that if 
we had plenty of corn-bread and butter and wild meat, we were doing 
well. We made any amount of maple sugar and molasses. Wild 
plums, raspberries, blackberries and gooseberries were in abundance, 
and were all the fruit we had. Hickory trees hung full of nuts and 
were the only thing we had to fatten our hogs with. 


i 


ee. 
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SAMUEL HARRIS. 


Born in Greene county, Pennsylvania. April 5th, A. D. 1818. Settled 
- in Blanchard township, August 1st, A. D. 1838. 

There were but few settlers in that part at that time. The only 
roads we had were merely wagon-tracks bushed out along the streams, 
and run winding around logs, &c. I had invested nearly all the means 
J had in land, which was just as nature had made it, an unbroken 
forest. After building a cabin, I moved in and commenced clearing 
a piece for corn, &c., Having a large family, and no money to buy 
provisions with, and being indebted about $40, it looked as if we must 
starve or leave the county. Add to this the fact that owing to the 
wet condition of the country; ague and fever was a regular visitor to 
every family, nearly the whole summer, and my house not an excep- 
tion. Game was plenty, but I never was a hunter. Our provisions 
chiefly consisted of cornbread or mush, made of meal pounded in a 
mortar or ground on a hand mill, and milk. Five head of my cattle, 

including all the milch cows I had, run away and IJ never found them. 
‘This left us with nothing but our cornbread to subsist upon. One 
day some cows belonging to a neighbor came by the house, when the 
children, being too small to know right from wrong, asked their 
‘mother to milk them, so they could have something to eat. My wife 
refused, when one of the children in its simplicity, asked if the milk 
was not good. I had no money to buy another cow with. I found a 
kind neighbor who loaned me a cow for a short time. Afterwards I 
went to Licking county, where my relatives resided, who furnished 
me with a cow which I-drove out, but owing to her feeble condition 
I had to leave her at Upper Sandusky a week to recruit up. 

When we succeeded in raising a little surplus grain we had to take 
it to Portland, (now Sandusky City), ninety miles distant. The prices 
ranged from 50 to 75 cents for wheat. It usually took a week to make 
atrip. We took our feed and provisions and camped out, otherwise 
we would have spent the avails of our entire load of wheat, for it 
must be remembered we could only haul 20 or 25 bushels at a load. 
We usually got two or three dollars in cash to pay taxes, the balance 
of our load was taken in leather, salt, cotton and yarn, and sometimes 
a small amount of coffee and muslin. 
~ When I first settled in the county there were no grist-mills. There 
was one built on the Blanchard at Gilboa shortly afterwards, but in 
dry seasons it could not run. I have went to Perrysburg, Maumee 
City and Waterville, on the Maumee. several times to mill. 
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NELSON B. THRAPP, 


Born in Muskingum county, Ohio, June 12th, A. D. 1812. Settled in 
Riley township, A. D. 1835. 


March 28th, 1839, with my present companion, we settled in section 
1, of Riley township, Putnam county, Ohio, where we still reside, our * 
present dwelling covering part of the ground where our first log cabin 
stood. Now, March 28, 1874. 

In 1835 there was but five or six families east of Riley Creek, in 
Riley township. 

I earried chain to survey the first county road, north and south, in 
the east part of Riley township. - vi 
If any of the young gentlemen or ladies of the present day wish to 
know how pioneer life goes, just let them go out into some big woods 
and go three times a week to a hand mill and grind corn and buck- 

wheat for their bread. They will soon learn. 

In November, 1835, we put a floor in our first corn-crib, the slabs 
used for the purpose were some that the Indians had split and set up 
for their dwellings. The Indians had just left. 

In February, 1837, J. P. Flemming and myself caught sixteen coon 
in one day. It was a good day for coon. 
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JOHN NICEWARNER., 


Born in Muskingum county, Ohio, February 18th, A. D.1827. Settled 
in Blanchard township, February A. D. 1839. 


In February, 1839, father moved to Putnam cuunty and settled on 
the southwest fractional quarter of section 19, in Blanchard township, 
(there being no road from Gilboa to the place of settlement, other 
than an Indian trail). Here the subject of this sketch was reared and 
mainly educated. The opportunities for procuring a literary educa- 
tion at this time were exceedingly limited, there being no school- 
house, one had to be erected, which was done during the first year; 
the building being a frame 20 by 24, built in the woods without any 
roads to it. Here, during three months in the winter season, I attend- 
ed school, and succeeded in procuring a reasonable proficiency in the 
then common school branches, to-wit: reading, writing and arithme- 
tic. being the only branches taught in any common school at that day. 
The school-house was, I believe. the first frame school-house in the 
township, and we very naturally felt proud of it, rude as it was. It — 
was furnished with long benches made of slabs or puncheons, with 
the writing-desks against the walls, being simply a broad board. 

The land on which my father settled was very wet and very heavily 
timbered. and consequently very difficult to clear and make a start on, 
and many atime have I.waded in mud, half knee deep, all day, rolling 
logs. But I served my father faithfully until I arrived at full majority. 
Not being content with the limited education I ha@ bean able to pro- 
cure, [ at once struck out to school, going to Chestemrilk: dorrow 
county, and boarding with my uncle, I attended a select sempeu, taught 
by one John Burns. a very able instructor, for the term of about six , 
months, and thus my education was completed. 
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Z STANSBURY SUTTON. 


Born in Huron county, Ohio, September 13th, A. D. 1816. Settled on 
Ottawa Green, April 13th, 4d. D. 1833. 


_ In the spring of 1833 my father determined to seek a new home in 
the west. Having made the necessary arrangements for our departure, 
father and myself started with a team, intending to spend the summer 
in search of a location. We arrived at Lima, Allen county, Ohio, on 
the 9th of April, aud remained there two days. While there we heard 
of the Ottawa (or as it was then called the Tawa) reservation, and 
father concluded to see it. We then started north on the old Perrys- 
burg road and arrived at Ottawa on the 13th of April, 1833. We 
found what was known as the Tawa Green. being about ten acres. of 
cleared land on the north side of the Tawa run. There was then | 
standing on the Green three hewed log Indian cabins, with puncheon 
floors, clapboard roofs, doors and windows. We took possession of 
one of the buildings, where we remained four days. The weather was 
clear and warm. Vegetation was far in advance of any place we had 
passed. During our stay we had neither seen or heard of any persons 
near us. There was no road along the river. The Perrysburg road 
had been cutgenmt 15 feet wide some ten years prior to this time, and 
had nearly growm up with brush. 

We he: sterted east on the Indian trail to see if we could find a 
settlement. After traveling four miles we found Abraham Harden's, 
and learned from him that there resided above him, on the river, 
the following named persons: O. W. Crawfis, Mary Crawfis, 
Joseph Hickerson, Samuel Hall and Hezekiah Bonham. These were 
our neighbors on the east, and Henry Wing, six miles down the river, 
was the nearest settler in that direction. We remained on the Green 
until] the next fall, I playing the part of chief cook and washerman. 

We found a field, on the fraction now owned by David Cox, contain- 
ing about five acres, partly fenced. We repaired the fence and 
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planted the field in corn, raised an excellent crop, which was partly 
destroyed by coon. 

In September we went home, remained six weeks and then return- 
ed to take care of the crops and prepare for building, &e. 

The sale of the reservation took place in December. Father at- 
tended the sale and purchased what was then known as the Govse 
Neck bottom, lying immediately above the village, upon which we 
commenced making improvements. . 

When we first came to Ottawa there were about forty of the Ottawa 
Indians here, being that part of the tribe who refused to move west. 
They had organized, electing Pe Donget their chief. He was part 
French, and a large portly man, possessed of sterling good sense, and 
a high order of integrity. He possessed considerable property, 
consisting of horses, guods, &c. He usually kept quite a varicty of 
goods for sale, such as ammunition, muslin, thread, needles, pins, soda, 
&c,, &c. These Indians were migratory in their habits; sometimes 
on the Maumee river, then in this county, staying from two to four | 
weeks in a place, and sometimes remaining here the entire summer, 
for hunting. 5 

I will here relate an encounter I had with two of these Indians. 
Shortly after the land sales, in December, early one morning, I saw 
Indian Tom and Bunazee coming towards the house, having their guns, 
knives and tomahawks. ‘This was the first time we had seen them 
since the sales. At first sight it was plainly observable that they 
were ina bad humor. They came to the door and I invited them in. 
After coming in they refused to talk, and acted sullen and obstinate. 
After placing their guns and wiping-sticks in a corner. Tom approach- 
ed my brother, (who was picking a wild duck.) snatched the duck and 
threw it into the fire. My brother endeavored to recayer the duck, 
and while doing so, Tom caught him and threw him lato the fire, 
apparently intending to hold him there. This was done in ag instant. 
I thrust Tom aside and rescued my brother. While I was doing this, 
Tom had caught his wiping-stick, with which he-dealt me three blows 
over my head with all the force in his power. While he was aiming 
for the fourth blow, I caught the stick and wrenched it from him, ana 
then returned the compliment in several well-directed blows which 
had the effect of partially felling him tothe floor. Dropping the stick 
I caught him by the hair and dragged him out of the house. While 
Tom and I were engaged in this encounter, Bunazee endeavored to 
assist Tom, but my brother had cornered him and held him back. 
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Setting their guns and other articles out, I ordered Bunazee to leave. 
They started, Tom swearing and making threats. After going a short 
distance, Tom swore he would shoot me. Cocking his gun, he raised 
it and took aim. I plainly saw he was aiming at my head. I instant- 
ly jumped out of range, and went to where our rifle was kept, with 
the full determination of killing that Indian; but father had taken it 
with him. Iam unableto describe my feelings when I saw him 
draw a bead on my head. It seemed as if humanity had departed and 
left nothing but a satanic spirit to govern me, which said, ‘‘Kill the 
Indian.” Had our gun been there, I always believe I should have 
killed him. 
Tom was a bad Indian. In the spring of 1834, Tom stole a pony on 
‘the Maumee river and came to this county, passed by our house and 
went to Riley Creek. Two days after this the remaining part of the 
tribe came along hunting Tom. Having learned from us that Tom 
had passed here two days before with the stolen pony, they camped a 
few rods below our house and sent an Indian by the name of Sycamore 
to hunt Tom and bring him back dead or alive. Sycamore returned 
the next day with Tom and the pony. That night was set for the 
trial and punishment of Tom. We heard considerable loud talking 
among them that evening, but it quieted down. About eleven o'clock, 
Tom opened our door and came in, and said in an angry voice, ‘‘Let 
me have your gun till I shoot the d—n scoundrels.” We made Tom 
leave the house. While doing this, we observed two Indians partly 
secreted behind an out-house, each haying a large club. When Tom 
went out, one of them said to him, ““D—n coward.” They took him 
to the camp and all was quiet. The next day we learned what made 
Tom demur to their proceedings. They had, tried him for stealing 
the pony, found him guilty, and sentenced him to be divested of his 
clothing, taken out from the camp, laid on his back, his legs and arms 
tied to either bushes or stakes, and to remain there until morning, 
subject to the torture of the innumerable hosts of mosquitoes and 
gnats. But the sentence was carried out to the letter. I saw Tom 
the next morning; he was a fearful looking object. He looked as 
though every pore of his skin had been penetrated by the insects. I 
sympathized with him, notwithstanding I knew he wasa thief. After 
Tom was released they procured whisky, and the whole tribe (except 
Pe Dongqet) got drunk and had a general spree, lasting two days. 
These Indians remained here about two years after we settled here. 
I was quite intimate with them; learned to speak their language in 
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part. I can only call to mind, at this time, a few of their words, 
which I will here give with their interpretations, viz: “Chemoke- 
man’—white man; ‘‘Mokeman’—butcher-knife; “‘Bish’’—water ; 
‘“Washkas”—deer; ‘“Azsebunn’’—coon; “Uuteka’—no; “Inda’— 
yes. eer 
In the spring of 1834, William Galbreath, Michael Row, Henry 
Ridenour, Jonathan Nicholas, James F. Adgate and others moved 
into the township. Each settler went to work clearing bottom land, 
in order to raise a corn crop. Some put out ten, some five and some 
three acres. The bottoms were free from roots, were mellow, and all 
that was required was to furrow out and plant and then plow out the 
middles. All the corn planted bid fare for an excellent crop. Then 
came the July flood and destroyed every stalk of corn in the township. 
Here our fond hopes of having roasting-ears, corn to grate in the fall 
and corn to lay by for next summer’s bread, were all blasted, and all 
set back one year. Well do I remember how the neighbors visited 
each other to condole with them upon what seemed an irreparable 
loss to those who were poor. With flour at $16.00 per barrel, cash, 
it looked like starvation. . 

I shall here narrate a trip I made in the summer of 1835 to procure 
bread for my father’s family. Hearing that there was grain on the 
Maumee for sale, one Samuel Runyan and myself started down the 
river in a pirogue in search of grain. Arriving at Defiance we found 
no grain or flour for sale. Leaving our pirogue chained up near the ; 
old Fort, we went to Brunersburg, on Bean river, where there was 
a grist mill, in hopes of finding what we were in search of, but again 
was disappointed. The citizens of that place had just held a meeting, 
collecting all the money there was to be had, chartered two teams and 
started them for Sidney to buy flour for general distribution, ac- 
cording to the necessity of each family, without regard to price. We 
returned to Defiance, found our pirogue had been used and let go 
down theriver. We found it six miles below, where it had been 
taken up. Here, too, we found a man by the name of Morehead who 
hadcorn for sale, for labor only, price, $1 per bushel; labor, 50 cents 
per day. We there labored sixteen days, plowing and hoeing corn, 
clearing, &c., for which we each got eight bushels of corn, having to 
shell it ourselves, then boat it up to Brunnersburg where we got it 
ground, then down Bean river and the Maumee to Defiance, up the 
Auglaize and Blanchard, arriving safely at home, having been gone 
twenty-four days. While going and coming we camped out nights. 
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In the spring of 1835, I was employed by James F. Adgate to hew 
‘ puncheons. lle was a bachelor; his stock of bread having been ex- 
hausted, he tried his hand at baking. When I was called to dinner 
he had all things ready, neatly and tidily arranged on clapboards laid 
on two sleepers. The bread consisted of a loaf about 24 inches thick, 
having been baked in a dutch-oven. We took our seats, he then took 
the bread to break it and hand around, this he failed to do, then 
reaching for his butcher-knife, he placed the loaf against his breast, 
with knife in one hand he tried to cut it withal! the force he could 
use, he only marked it. Looking at it fora moment with consider- 
able astonishment, he coolly remarked, “J’]] bust you.” Suiting his 
action to his word, he laid the loaf on a sleeper, taking his chopping 
axe, with an over-handed blow, he sunk the bit half way through, and 
it parted; looking at it, he remarked, “If I had known what you was 
I should have saved you for a grindstone.” Shortly after this oceur- 
rence, he found a lady who became his wife, who baked the bread 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Findlay was the nearest point for milling, the only mill there being 
a water mill, and only run a part of the season. This compelled the 
early settlers to resort to many devices to get bread. Grater’s were 
in common use in every family, but the corn was suitable for this pro- 
cess only a short time, then the mortar and pestle were used, and 
finally hand mills; this was regarded asa great improvement. My 
father had one of his own manufacture, it was the only one in our im- 
mediate settlement. I have knownit to be kept running from morning 
until 10 o’clock in the evening. 
GAME, 
Such as bear, deer, turkey, coon, otter, mink, wolves and muskrats 
were here in large quantities. Firs of all kinds and deer and bear skins 
were in good demand and commanded cash. Many an early settler was 
compelled to resort to hunting to supply the wants of his family. 
From July to September the deer was in the habit of going to the 
river in the night season, to fight flies and eat grass that growed up in 
the water. This fact induced a mode of hunting, called fire hunting. 
The mode of proceedure was to use a small canoe, with a blind in the 
bow, so arranged, that with large beeswax candles placed in the blind 
a shadow is cast over the bow, which prevents the deer from seeing 
any thing but the light. By careful paddling one can approach within 
30 or 40 feet of a deer, and then shoot it down. The Indians are ex- 
perts in this mode of hunting. I have, with the assistance of my 
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brother, killed as high as 85 in one hunting season, sometimes killing 
six in one night. 

When we first settled here, there was a semi-monthly mail from 
Perrysburg to Lima, there being two post offices on the road, one at 
Waterville and the other at Gilead. It required six days to make a 
trip, the post-boy camping out at Ottawa twice in making one trip, 
carrying his canteen of water and provisions. I have seen 
him tie the mail-bag around his neck and then force his horse 
into the river when the water was high, swim over and goon, being 
wet nearly all over. This mail was suspended in the fall of that year. 

Putnam County before its organization, was attached to Williams 
county for legal purposes. 

Perry Township was organized with a full list of officers, including 
asupervisor named Martin. This man regarded his official position 
as being of great importance ; he looked upon the entire county as one 
road district, and being of a punctilious turn of mind, he made an 
official trip up the River to the east line of the county, warning all 
persons to be and appear on a day named, in Perry Township, to per- 
form two days labor on the public highway. Neither the settlers 
above Ottawa nor my father went, and that was the last we ever 
heard of it. 

In the early settlement of anew country, there is to be founda 
larger development of a true and genuine brotherly love and magna- 
nimity than in any other place. The genial and generous manney in 
which every new-comer was welcomed, made him feel as if he had 
found a band of brothers. It was the practice those days for persons 
to travel six or eight miles to assist in raising cabins and attend 
rollings. I have been down and up the river six miles to raisings and 
log rollings. I will relate an incident which will exhibit the gen- 
erosity that was practiced. In the fall of 1833,a Mr. Owens moved 
in and settled near Guyton’s, bringing with him two cows, which soon 
left him. Thinking he would find them onthe Tawa Green, he pursued 
them to that place; finding they had gone on, he borrowed some money 
of my father to bear his expenses, and pushed on after them. On the 
third day he returned with his cows, returned the same money, saying 
he could not get any one to take a cent of it. 

The first death that occurred in Ottawa township, was a ohn Huber, 
an old gentleman who lived in the north part of the township. Judge 
Cox and myself made the coffin. My father was requested to select 


the place for interment andhe selected the place eahiis as the old 
Grave Yard, north of the Tawa run. 
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A LAWSUIT THAT ENDED IN A NOVEL WAY. 

There was a Village in the east part of the county, which growed 
quite rapidly and became a smart business place. Some of the wise 
men of the place concluded the village ought to be incorporated. In 
due time an act incorporating the village was passed, officers elected 
and municipal laws passed. A certain schoolmaster, whose only. 
qualification was that he wrote a very nice hand, was elected 
Mayor. The next thing in order was a suit for violating an ordinance 
forbiding the incumberance of sidewalks. The party was duly placed 
on trial, a jury empanneled, trial had, the jury disagreed, a new jury 
selected, time set for the trial, all the parties came promptly to time. 
By this time the excitement had became intense, the whole village 
turned out to attend the trial. A wrangle took place between the 
attorney's as to the qualifications of a juror; during the excitement, 
some one in the back part of the room, claimed the at- 
tention of the Mayor, who recognized him. He then moved that the 
suit be dismissed. This motion received a second from the other side 
of the house, and thereupon the Mayor rising up, with a countenance 
expressive of the imporatance of the subject under consideration, was 
about to put the question, when the attorney for the Corporation in- 
terupted by asking, ‘What is the Court about to do?” The Mayor re- 


,, plied, “You hold on until I put this question.” The attorney again 


said, ‘‘What.”’ The Mayor then said with considerable emotion, ‘You 
stop,” and he put the motion, ‘‘All you who favor this motion, signify 
the same by saying Yes.’’ There was nearly a unanimous vote in the 
affirmative. His Honor put the negative, then declared the question 
carried, the case dismissed, and taking his books, left the Court- 
room amidst the shouts and laughter of the people and the curses of 
the plaintiff’s counsel. | 

In the fall of 1834, a young man passed through Ottawa, going west 
to seek his fourtune, intending to reach Henry Wing’s house to stay 
over night. Hemissed the road, took north on the old Perrysburg road. 
This he followed to where Leipsic is situated. Here night overtook him. 
Being of a timorous turn of mind, he selected a beach tree, with low ’ 
hanging limbs, up 'which he climbed about twenty feet, and finding two 
limbs runing out nearly parallel, he cut the limbs with his knife and con- 
structed a bed by laying them cross-wise on the two main limbs. This 
done, he lay down and then with his handkerchief he tied one arm to 
a limb, fearing he might go to sleep and fall off. Thus secured, he 
passed the night, and returned to Ottawa next morning. His roost 
remained in statu quo for a long time. 
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JOHN SIGAFOOS, 


Born in Frederick county, Virginia, October 15th, A. D. 1801. Set- 
- tled on Riley Creek, March, A. D. 1833. 


I became acquainted with a man named John Stout. who had been 
in Putnam county and purchased land. He made me an offer of a 
lease of twenty acres, for five years, on such terms as suited me. He 
bargaining to move my family on to our new possession—his compensa- 
tion for so doing was to be the ironing of his wagon. Preparations 
being completed, our family, consisting of wife, three children and 
self, left Den Creek, Madison county, Ohio, en route for Putnam 
county. We started on March 11, 1833. On the fourth day of our 
journey one of the horses becoming unmanageable, turned suddenly 
and upset the wagon. After righting the overturned vehicle we dis- 
covered that a more serious mishap had occurred: my wife had 
broken one of her ankles. As for procuring the assistance of a doctor, 
or getting any surgical aid, it was entirely out of the question; it was 
not to be had. We applied clay, wet with vinegar, and bound up the 
broken limb, and making her as comfortable as we éould, replaced her 
in the wagon and resumed our journey. On March 16, 1833, we passed 
over the site of the present city of Lima; the then only building was 
a block house, owned and occupied by Mr. Bashore; there was also 
one shanty, that sheltered some men who were clearing off the town 
plat; the site of the town lay in brush and logs. In driving across 
Hog Creek, at Lima, we broke the king-bolt of the wagon; fortunately 
it held together until we crossed the stream. I got a piece of sea- 
soned hickory from Mr. Bashore, for which I paid the last cent of 
money I possessed; but the hickory did good seryice nevertheless. 
That forenoon we traveled one mile and a half, with delays occasioned 
by pulling the wagon off of stumps, &c. When we reached Sugar 
Creek we heard the blowing of a horn for dinner. After three days 
and a half of most tedious traveling—cutting our road as we went 
along—we reached Riley Creek. A tent was put up, our new home 
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was reached. ‘To attempt at this day in the history of our county to 
try to tell the truth respecting our conveniences, or rather the lack of 
them, for performing any labor, it might be considered an exaggera- 
tion; therefore we will say but little about it. Of course our first 
aim was to get something like a house; so with poles stuck in the 
ground, clapboards laid on for a roof, and the sides nicely weather- 
boarded with blankets and bed quilts, we settled ourselves contented- 
ly for the time being. Our nearest neighbor was one mile distant, 
our next five miles. Still we were not lonesome, for more than once 
the wolves scratched the dry leaves, from under our heads, that served 
for pillows. But fire off a gun, or put a torch into a brush-heap and 
the cowardly things would scamper off into the dense woods. . 

The first season we raised a small crop of corn, which proved to be 
very good. In the fall of 1833 we raised a log house, and passed, all 
things considered, a comfortable winter. The following spring I had 
a severe attack of rheumatism that rendered me helpless. But my 
wife, Catherine, to whom by her energy, economy and industry, I owe 
my success in life, took tender care of me, attending her little chil- 
dren, and after doing this much she burned the logs off six acres of 
land; afterwards planted it in corn, cultivating it herself, doing all 
the work with one implement—a hoe; no ploughshare touched it that 
season. A good crop was gathered; thirty bushels to the acre is a 
safe estimate. Not content with this she built a rail fence about “‘the 
elearing,” laying up thirty-seven panel per day, seven rails in height. 
I finally recovered my health, and we greatly improved our lease. I 
think it was in thé third year after coming here that corn was very 
scarce; from two causes the crop was short, i. e., there was nota large 
acreage planted and next the influx of immigrants was so great that 
the demand greatly exceeded the supply. I well remember of going 
several miles for two bushels of corn, and paid five dollars for it, and 
took it home myself. [am speaking now exclusively of Putnam 
county. There may have been plenty of corn in other parts of the 
State, but where was the transportation? We finally sold our lease, 
as we thought to good advantage, and bought forty acres. After- 
while we disposed of that and bought a desirable farm of one hun- 
dred and seventy acres, more or less, within two miles and a half of 
Columbus Grove. In 18741 purchased some town property. Our 
family having all become grown, most of them married and making 
homes for themselves, we disposed of the greater portion of the home 
farm and moved into town, thinking to spend our remaining days 
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quietly, for toil and age laid heavy hands on us. In December, 1876, 
my wife Catherine died, aged sixty-eight years, and a resident of Put- 
nam county forty-four years. 

The foregoing is but an imperfect outline of an experience common 
to all pioneers. As I remember this county almost half a century 
ago, and then look upon it to-day with its growing towns, its fine 
farms, increased population, its public improvements, its churches 
and schools, and in all of this evidence of progress I see one fact 
clearly proven—we have not lived in vain. Admitting that we are, 
what some of the rising generation term us, “old fogies,” yet we 
“blazed” the way through many a wilderness of difficulty, and made 
crooked paths strait for their feet to walk in; we have laid deep, 
broad foundations for them to build upon, and may they take good 
eare that the superstructure they rear may be in keeping with our 
work. In Putnam county the greater number of my children were 
born; some of them are already at rest beneath its green sod, and by- 
and-by when the summons comes for me to take my place in “the 
silent halls of death,” I wish my body to rest amid the scenes of labor 
and success of my early, active manhood. 
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J. Y. SACKETT, 


Born in Fairfield county, Ohio, May 8th, A. D.1804. Settled in Riley 
township in the Fall of A. D. 1833. 


I married and came out here with a four-horse team in the 
fall of 1833. I drove the first four or two-horse team ever driven up 
Riley Creek as far as my land, near Bluffton. Killed two deer on my 
way up the creek. Built an open front camp.and stayed there alone 
six weeks, and put up a cabin-house. Messrs. Nicewarner, Gray, 
Sigafoos and John Stout, and perhaps a few others, came out that 
year. Mr. John Stout began to prepare to build a mill. He gota 
large niggerhead stone, rounded it off and drove a number of steel 
wedges in it to splitit open, but it wouldn’t split. He told me all his 
prospects for a mill was gone. He said he had no money to buy burrs 
to grind with, nor even to buy more wedges to drive into the stone, 
and he seemed to be in much trouble about it, and advised with me 
what todo. But I could not advise to any good. He quit and gave 
it up for a bad job. He left the stone with the thinnest side up, 
where the wedges were driven in. A shor ttime afterwards a shower of 
rain came on. After the shower we went out to the stone to find it 
had split in two, the rain having swelled the stone where the wedges 
had been driven in. Ile rejoiced greatly over his good fortune, and 
said we should now have amill. And he did fulfill his promise. It 
was the only mill we had for years, and it did good service. These 
same stones are yet on Riley Creek, and should be preserved and kept 
as a memento of early life in Putnam county. One of them is used 
as a weight on a cider- press, just below Crones’ mill, near Pendleton. 
The other is between the cider-press and Crones’ mill on the bank of 
Riley Creek. This mill was a great advantage to the first settlers on 

Riley Creek, for previous to this many persons had to grind all their 
bread-stuff by hana, on hand-mills. After working hard all day, they 
would take a bushel of corn and at night go from one to three miles 
toa hand mill to grind meal for the next day. 


THE NAME OF RILEY CREEK. 


This stream was called by the Indians “Big Tawa.” Its present 
name was givenit by Riley, and his company, who were here 
to survey this Indian rescrvation. He (Riley) was a son of old Cap- 
tain Riley, of whom history gives some striking narratives. Young 
Riley gave me a brief history of the way the name of this creek came 
to be changed, which was as follows: When they were surveying the 
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north line of section 36, in Ottawa township, where it crosses the 
creek, he attempted to cross the stream on some drift, and in doing so 
he fell in and lost his Jacob staff and could not find it. He had to 
quit and go home until he could repair his loss. He had to make one 
himself, as there was none to be had nearer than Philadelphia. This 
same noddle of his staff is somewhere in the north in use yet. From 
this incident the company called the stream Riley Creek. 
INCONVENIENCES IN NEW COUNTRIES. _ 

rf 1834 I attended the Ottawa saleson the 3d day of July. The 
water was very high—the streams all out of their banks and over the 
bottoms. Mr. Abraham Harden took me across the Blanchard in a hog 
trough, where the river was then about halfa mile wide. I had to lay 
down on my back in the bottom of the trough while he sat at one end 
and paddled it over. We landed just above the mouth of a large run, 
which then covered the road for one-fourth of a mile, swam over, 
and stayed all day at the sale in wet clothes. In the evening Dick 
Carson bantered the company, which consisted of about eight or ten 
hundred persons, that he could throw down, whip. or out run any 
man on the ground. Some one that knew me took the bet that I 
could out run him. We run and I beat him. 

In 1835 I sold the land that I first entered and bought the land I 
now live on, of Frederick A. Shafer, of Lancaster, Ohio. Icut the 
first stick of timber, by way of improving it, that was ever cut. I 
moved on my land in September, 1836, and here has been my resi- 


dence ever since. 
CRUELTY BY SAVAGE CUSTOM. 


A certain man bought the land where the Indians had buried some 
of their dead, and in clearing his land the Indians said he burnt the 
bones and robbed the graves of the relics that were buried with them. 
One among them, known by nick-name of Devil Jim, threatened his 
life. The man became alarmed and left the country. Shortly after 
he left the old chief of the Ottawa tribe died. Devil Jim and two 
others had equal claims to the chiefship. The tribe met to decide 
which one should be chief, and they chose one of the other two. 
This offended Devil Jim, and, taking his knife in hand, he walked up 
to the chief and stabbed him, ripping open his abdomen so that his 
entrals fell out, exclaiming that he would see who would be chief. 
He never attempted to escape. The tribe met and held council about 
what should be done with Jim. They decided that the other one, 
who was heir to the chiefship, should kill him at a given time. They 
met at the appointed time. The executioner took the fatal knife in 
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hand and commenced stabbing Jim, however without much effect. 
Jim damned him, that he did not know how to kill a man, and placing 
his hand on his left breast, told him to strike there. He obeyed, and 
Jim fell dead. The executioner was appointed chief, and soon after 
they left for their home in the West. 


HARD TIMES. 


A poor family was taken sick and had but little to live on. Soon 
they had to gather herbs and weeds along the river banks, and for 
two or three weeks they subsisted in this way. The neighbors, on 
learning of their destitution, gave them help. 


EARLY DAYS AT OUR COURTS. 


It generally took us one day to go to Kalida from where I now live. 
We usually went on foot and had to ‘“‘coon”’ it, as it was then called, 
in order to keep out of the water and mud. We left the stable room 
for horses of men that lived at a greater distance than ourselves, and 
there was scarcely enough room to accommodate them. And their 
were not enough beds or sufficient bedding for near all who attended, 
so we amused ourselves at organizing and holding court at night. | 
We would have many accusations against individuals and arraign and 
try them, and if found guilty, fine them. They would generally pay 
their fines. Our capital punishment was to drag a man down stairs, 
one holding him by the feet and pulling him down rapidly. Thus we 
kept order and peace in our courts. 

NEIGHBORHOOD AMUSEMENTS. 


The men and boys would generally meet at some appointed place |{ 
about every two or three weeks, on Saturday afternoon, to play base 
ball, wrestle and run foot races. We would throw all our hats to- || 
gether, and one would pick out two of them, and the two persons 
owning the hats must run or wrestle, whichever we were engaged at. 
We would form a ring and these two would go in to wrestle. The || 
one that threw the other would stay in the ring until he was thrown; 
or, if it was foot-racing, run until he was outrun. I knew one of our |, 
company that always stayed in the ring the last one, and run the last 
foot-race with the last man. : 

WILD GAME. 

Wild game was plenty in some parts of the county. There was a 
good many bear, deer and turkey. A good hunter could kill 
deer and turkey whenever he wanted to, which served as a great help 
to the first settlers in getting their meat. 


a eee 
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MILES CROW, 


Born in Columbiana county, Ohio. Settled in Greensburg township, 
~ September, A. D. 1834. 


When my father moved to this searettats we came by Findlay, down 
the Blanchard river. Atthat time there were no roads located or cut 
out. Nothing but a trail, with the brush cut out, winding around 
logs, &c. We followed this track down to the high bank, near where 
the Guyton’s now reside, where we found an empty cabin, formerly 
occupied by Nicholas Perine. We took possession of it and remained 
there one week, then went down the river about one mile to a house, 
known as the Owens’ house, where we remained until in February 
following, when we moved on the land father entered in section 9. 

At the time we settled in Greensburg township, the only inhabi- 
tants we found there were Henry Wing. Powell's, Bowman, Brower’s, 
Myers, Bell, Pence and Kahle. These settlers were pretty well scat- 
tered along the River through the township. There were not more 
than three sections of land entered at that time, the remainder of the 
township being subject to entry at $1.25 per acre, a large portion of 
which was then looked upon as being worthless. 

The township was not organized. We had no Jaw, except the law | 
of love and kindness. 

There was plenty of game such as bear, deer, turkey, coon, wildcat, 
wolves and otter. The early settlers were frequently compelled to 
resort to hunting to raise money with which to’ purchase provisions. 
Deer and coon skins were fora long time practically a legal tender. 
A good coon dog was valuable property. After the organization of 
the county and township, the administration of the law commenced. 
When a Constable would receive an execution against an unfortunate 
debtor, if the debtor happened to be so lucky as to own a good coon 
dog it was regarded as a special object to levy upon. Collection was 
sure either by the payment or the sale of the canine. 
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EZRAH HICKS, 


Born in Warren county, Ohio, October 10th, A. D. 1800. Settled in 
Union township, A. D. 1834. 


We encountered the same difficulties that others did in settling a 
new country in this year, (1834.) Provisions were comparatively 
plenty, that is, hog and hominy. Corn was plenty at 25 cents a 
bushel in the field and pork $5 per hundred, nett. The great diffi- 
culty was in getting our corn ground. We sometimes had to go a 
mile, to David Srouf’s, and grind on a hand mills, and this, for a large 
family, was slow work. But when water was plenty we got our corn 
ground at Rhoad’s Mill, some eight miles up Hog Creek. But when 
we got to raising wheat we had to go to the great Miami. I went once 
with an ox team to Sidney. My oxen’s feet got soreand it took me 
a week to go and return. At another time I went to Cherokee Mills, 
in Logan county, and onee to St. Marys, then in Mercer county but 
now Auglaize, witha few bushels of rye to get ground for bread. The 
roads, if they could be called such, were very bad, the mud being 
hub deep. As to markets, there was none but our home markets, un- 
less we went to Defiance, where we drove our hogs, or to Tiffin, or 
rather Fort Ball, in Seneca county. I once went there with a load 
of wheat and sold it for 50 cents a bushel. 

GAME. 

In those days game was plenty, such as deer, bear, wolves, and lesser 
animals, such as coon, possum and wildcat. Coon skins were almost a 
legal tender. Some of the farmers paid their taxes by selling coon 
skins, besides procuring their store goods and groceries in the 
same way. Deer skins also were a prime article of trade. Our streams 
also were stocked with fish, such as pike, pickerel, red horse, and the 
different species of bass. 

‘ SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. 

Our first shoo] house, in District No. 6, was built of logs, on the 

ground where Josiah Eyer now lives. I had to blaize a path through 
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the woods for my children to get to the school house. Previous to 
this, however, I purchased the farm that Jerry Douglas now owns 
and occupies, and sent my children to Kalida to school for a time. 
We then were struck off from that district and had to build a school 
house on Isaac McCracken’s land, near the line between McCracken 
and George Skinner, on the Columbus Grove road, where we sent our 
children, I think but one quarter, to a school taught by a Miss Hop-' 
kins, who boarded at my house. At Kalida ourschools were taught 
by Jabez Spencer and Frances Gillett, Esq., and others. The first 
Baptist Church of Kalida was organized, I think, in the year 1837, 
by Pierson B. Holden and Henry Morris. (I should have said that the 
first Baptist preacher that preached at Kalida, was Rev. William 
Chaffee, of Lima, Ohio, but he did not form a church.) The Church 
formed by Holden and Morris was made up of different materials. 
They were neither Old School nor New Missionary nor Anti-Mis- 
sionary, but made up of both, and agreed to disagree for the time 
being, but this could not last long. We wished to unite with an as- 
sociation but their was none of that stripe, so we had to choose be- 
tween the Missionary or Anti-Missionary bodies, and it was decided 
to unite with the Anti’s, and here we encountered a difficulty. The 
association would not tolerate any Missionary or Temperance mem- 
bers in the body, so we had to take sides. There was a few members 
in our Church that were members of a Temperance Society at Ka- 
lida, who must either withdraw or be excluded from the Church, or 
the Association would drop the Church. Here wasa dilemma. The 
result was a part of those belonging to the Temperance Society with- 
drew, and the others, to-wit: the writer of this sketch and his wife, 
were excluded from the Church. Subsequently another Church was 
organized on more liberal principals. The first Methodist preacher 
that preached on the Kalida circuit, if I recollect right, was Andrew 
Hollowpeter, a young man not very well read even in his Bible, which 
the following incident will show: The first time that I heard him 
preach he was speaking of the patriarch Jacob and his family going 
down into Egypt and remaining there a long time, he thought about 
forty years. I spoke and said four hundred and thirty years. He 
said, however, that may be, they were there a long time. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized by Doctor Baldwin, the 
date I cannot give, which of course you can ascertain by the records 
of the Church. 
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MARGARET MYERS, 


Born in Licking county, Ohio, May 8th, A. D.1816. Settled four 
miles East of Ottawa, January, A. D. 1832. 


When we first settled on the Blanchard, Samuel Hall, who lived 
above where Gilboa now is, was our nearest neighbor on the north 
side of the river and Otho Crawfis on the south side. The Indians 
were plenty, and friendly as a general thing. They used to come to 
our house very often. They were fond of singing and would frequent- 
ly ask mother to sing short tunes for them. They would frequently 
bring venison to us, and appeared pleased when we accepted their 


presents. I remember at one time my sister Millie and I went down 
to the Indian graveyard, immediately below our house, and there had 
recently been an Indian buried there. They buried their dead by 
digging a grave about two feet deep and lining the sides and ends with 
puncheons. They then laid the corpse in with all the ornaments,cov- _ 
ered it with another slab, then a pen of poles about two feet high and 
cobbed off to a point. Bark was then put over the pen and pinned 
down, so as to be secure. At the time I speak of my sister and L took 
a stick and pushed the bark to one side, so as to see in, when a very 
large black-snake ran out. Of course we ran too. 

December 25th, 1833, I was married to Samuel Myers, and on the 
27th of the same month went to keeping house on the Auglaize river, 
at the lower end of what was then known as the Kilcannon Rapids. 
(These rapids took that name from a Mr. Kilecannon, who purchased 
the lands along and where we afterwards built a saw and grist mill.) 
Here everything was new. and a dense forest surrounded us; but with 
stout hearts and willing hands we were not discouraged, and went to 
work. Myers having built a cabin, previous to our marriage, we 
moved into it, and out of'a walnut log near by we split, hewed and 
planed stuff and made a corner cupboard, a table, and book case, and 
all of which is still (1877) in use in my family. The floor in the cabin 
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was made of puncheon, and the door was made of plank hewed out of 
split logs. 

Our nearest neighbors at this time was Mrs. Sroufe and Silas 
McClish, and his father Thomas McClish, on the north, and Philip 
Comer, David Murphy and Daniel Sulivan on the south. Our first 
milling was done at Piqua, and the second at Brunersburg. To this 
mill we could go by water by way of the Auglaize, Maumee and Tiffin 
rivers. It took about a week to make the trip. We considered the 
milling of our grain equivalent to one-half of the value of it. In 1834 
we commenced building our mill-dam and getting. ready to put up 
the mills. The first winter a freshet took out the dam, and in 1835 
we again rebuilt the dam, and in 1836 we put the saw-mill in running 
order. This, I think, was the first mill in the county. In 1840 we 
got the grist-mill in operation. 

About 1836 Jacob Dewees and Fred, his brother, settled where 
Franconia was afterwards laid off. This was quite an acquisition to 
our neighborhood. Those here built a saw-mill, but it never did any 
good, and after two or three years became discouraged and left. Fish 
and game were plenty, requiring but little labor and ingenuity to 
capture them. Nuts and berries were plenty. Wild plums, with the 
small fruits, formed our stock in that line. Myers was one of the 
County Commissioners, and assisted in laying off Kalida. I think in 
1834, when they were at work laying off the town they all boarded 
here, it being five miles of a walk to their work night and morning. 
Fitch was Surveyor; Daniel Ridenour, Henry Myers, Samuel Myers 
and another, were the hands to assist. They carried their dinners 
with them to their work. 

Mr. Dewees, I think in 1834, Brough from Philadelphia, Pa., apple- 
seed and grafts, and started a small nursery of trees. They grew and 
were afterwards distributed among the first settlers, and from which 
many of the orchards took their start. 
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SARAH CLEVENGER, 


Born in Luzcrne county, Pennsylvania, January 19, A. D. 1805.  Set- 
tled in Sugar Creek township, A. D. 1830. 


On September 9th, 1830, I was married to Joseph Clevenger, and in 
the same month, on the 22d day, my sister Betsey and George Clevenger, 
brother to my husband, were married, and Samuel Clevenger who was 
married sometime in August of the same year. and Jacob Clevenger 
who was married about two years before this time. We then had 
a company of eight persons, four young married couples. We all were 
anxious to try to make a living and add something to what our parents 


expected to give us. So we made up our minds to move to 
Putnam county, Ohio. I think sometime in October westarted. We 
were about four days on the road. We thought of settling on Ot- 
tawa River, or Hog Creek as it is commonly called. But when we 
came to the little settlement, where Lima is now situated, the people 
advised us not to settle on Hog Creek on accountof the sickness that 
had prevailed there that summer. A few people had settled along 
the Creek, just below where the town of Gomar now is. They had 
lived on fish that they caught out ofthe River during the summer, 
and pounded there corn in a morter for their bread. They got sick 
and suffered much, some of them died and were burried on the bank 
of the Creek, andsome of them were taken back to the settlement to 
their friends. There still was one old man left there with four moth- 
erless children, the oldest girl was about eight or ten years old. They 
were there alone when the mother died; the man then left his chli- 
dren with the corpse and went to the settlement, which was five or 
six miles away, to get some assistance. There were two women and a 
man or two went with him. When they came, there was a pitiful sight 
for them to behold. Some ofthe children were asleep, and the young- 
est, a little girl three or four years old, was crying and lying on its 
mother’s breast, a sorrowful sight indeed. They made ready as best 
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they could, and buried the corpse on the bank of the Creek just be- 
low the house. This was told to me by one of the ladies who was 
there. This place isjust belowthe bridge that crosses the river on 
the road that leads from Vaughnsville to Delphos. 

When we came there we came to the end of the road or track. The 
situation and fate of those poor people made us feel somewhat dis- 
couraged, thinking that we had come to such a sickly place. We had 
come from Franklin county which was sometimes very sickly This 
made me feel bad knowing that I seldom passed a season without hav- 
ing a hard spell of fever, and the rest of our family would be more or 
less sick, so that we had to have a Doctor more or less every season. 
It was a little hard to think that there was no Doctor closer 
than fifty or sixty miles. But we was here in the woods, and among 
the Indians, and we had to do the kest we could and try to be as 
much composed as possible. . 

I will now return to the last part of our journey. I spoke of com- 
ing to the end of the_road on the bank of the River, just above where 
those people were buried. There we stayed all night and the next 
day until the men cut a road from there to Sugar Creek, just above 
where Vauhnsville is now situated. We then drove about three miles 
through the woods until we reached our stopping place, which was all 
a wild woods and close to an Indian trail. Here we took our few 
goods off the wagons and put them down among the logs and brush. 
We made a fire and cooked our suppers. We placed four wooden 
forks in the ground, put up two little poles and the end-gate out of a 
wagon made usatable. Then we sat down and ate our suppers 
at home as we thought at that time. Wethen madea tent of forks 
and poles and bed-clothes, which answered for our lodging place, with 
two or three log heaps in front of our camp which made it quite com- 
fortable as it was cool. Some of our company slept in the wagons. 
There was about twelve of us together that night: my father, Adam 
| Sarber, and my husband’s father, Benjamin Clevenger and two men 

with teams and wagons, who had brought us here, and eight of us 
that expected to stay in the woods until we could clear some of it 
away. The next morning my husband and the wagoners started back 
to West Liberty, where they had engaged a load of flour for us, and got 
one of wagoners to bring the flour to us, the rest of the men going to 
work cutting down a large oak tree, which was not hard to find, and 
sawed some of it into board lengths and split boards and made us a 
shed to protect the few goods that we had brought with us. Wethen - 
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set up our home-made bedsteads. As we had brought very little 
straw I thought I would make leaves answer. I went and filled a 
bed tick with leaves, which was a poor make-shift, but asstraw was so 
far away and no way to getit, we had to dothe best we could. The 
next job the men went at was cutting logs fora couple of cabins for 
us to live in. I think in about ten days we had two cabins raised and 
covered and the chimney places sawed out, and then without a floor 
or door we moved into them. This we thought was some better than 
the shed. We made our fire where the chimney and fire-place was to 
be. We enjoyed our new dwellings very much, having good health 
and pleasant weather. We did not like the water we had to use. 
On account of the dry season there was no running water in Sugar 
Creek, it just stood in pools, but there being no better we had to put 
up with it and not complain. Our visiting friends were very scarce, 
except the Indians, who would often pass along their trail and some- 
times call in and look at usand talk a little in their language; some- 
times there would be one that could speak English. We did not see 
but two white women, save those that came with us, for two years. 

Again our people went to chopping logs for two more cabins. They 
raised and covered them, sawed out the doors and chimney places, 
then cut downa tree and sawed it into flooring lengths and split and 
~hewed what we then called puncheons and made floors in our houses, 
and made doors and built up the wooden part of our fire places, then 
shut up the largest cracks between the logs with wood. By this time 
it was so cold that we could not daub our houses very much. We 
made the floors over-head with clapboards. This answered very well. 
We thought we were well fixed, each couple having a house. We then 
moved into our houses and made ourselves at home. But still we 
did not feel very well contented on account of our friends having all 
gone back home, and we had no post office. This was the last of 
November, and from that time until February we did not hear a word 
from home or friends. This we thought was a long time. Then Father 
Clevenger came out to see us, and brought us some flour and coffee. 
We all were much gratified and well pleased to hear from our friends 
and that they were all well. 

I will now say something more of our woods life. We then had not 
much to live upon except bread and coffee. We somehow heard that 
they had pork to sell over on the Auglaize. Some of our men went 
and found people not far from where Fort Jennings is now, that had 
pork to sell, though it was not very good, but fearing that there was 
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none better about, they engaged four hogs, one for each family. -The 
men was to butcher and have them ready ata certain time, when the 
time expired, they borrowed a wagon of their brother William, who 
had moved out here with us and settled on Hog Creek, just below 
where Gomar now is. Two of our men started with two horses and a 
wagon and axes, for they had to cut a road nearly all theway, which 
was about ten or twelve miles. This we thought was dear meat. We 
had to dig out a trough to salt it in. 

Our men then started up to the settlement, where Lima is now, to 
buy some corn to feed our cows, for we each had acow. They were 
lucky enough to get some, and went to work and cut a road and haul- 
ed it down to our home which was six miles. Qn account of the dry 
season we could get no potatoes nor vegetables of any kind. We 
made out to get a bushel of potatoes a piece, and we had to keep them 
for seed. We would make hominy which answered for sauce. Then 
they sawed a block off of a log and set it upon end, and I laid fire on 
it and burned out a Hole for a mortar; this was a complete job for us. 
We made hominy and thought it was very good. We then had bread 
and meat, pounded corn and coffee. and were satisfied. We then passed 
through a very extreme cold winter, but if it was cold there was still 
work to do. We had no table to eat off of. We had eaten off a store- 
box ever since we had been in the woods, and this we were very tired 
of doing. My husband went down the creek a short distance and found 
a black walnut stump about twenty feet high, the top and bark had 
fallen off and it looked as if it was dryer than a green tree would be. 
So they cut it down and sawed and split it and hewed out stuff for 
four tables,and my husband, being acarpenter,went to work and made 
them. They were far from being handsome, but we were as well 
pleased with them as though they were ten dollar extension tables. I 
have mine tolook atyet, itis forty-six years since it was made. I often 
think that they were the first tables made in Putnam county. Our 
men then went to chopping and clearing some land, so that we would 
have a place ready to plant when spring came. We had quite a field 
cleared when the time came to make sugar, which we went at, as we had 
brought a few iron kettles with us, and ‘as there were plenty of sugar 
trees, we made a nice lot of sugar and molasses. Then when it got 
warm enough to make garden, J took the grubbing hoe, or mattock as 
it 1s sometimes called, and grubbed up the ground, asit was full of 
roots, and fixed it up a little like a garden. and planted seeds of all 
kinds. In a few weeks we had lettuce and radishes. These came very 
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acceptable to us. The weather was nice and warm and vegetation 
grew fine. We got our field fenced and ready for planting, then we 
planted corn, potatoes, pumpkins, gucumbers and mellons. Our crops 
grew very nice and yielded plentifully. I think I never have seen as 
large a crop of potatoes raised from one bushel as we raised that year. 
We also raised nice, large cabbage, and plenty of it. I thought I 
must havesome saur-kraut, but had no vessel to put it into. So I got 
my husband to make mea trough; he made it with square corners 
and hewd it down to hold about two buckets full. I cutmy cabbage 
and packed it in the trough, and set it in a corner, and in time it was 
just as good as if it had been in any other kind ofa vessel. This was 
quite a treat for us. 

In this way we lived together, I mean the four brothers in partner- 
ship, for the first two years we were on father Clevenger’s land. Then 
my father gave me money to enter a piece of land. So my husband 
selected the piece where my old home place is, just above Kalida, 
where my youngest son now lives. We then had to commence in the 
woods again, this was quite a task for us, we again being so far away 
from neighbors, although my oldest brother had moved out the year 
before and settled where Jerry Douglass now lives. After building a 
house we moved on our land, and that was before Kalida was laid 
out. We lived there until we cleared up our farm, which was for 
about thirteen years. 

When Delphoscommenced to buildup, my husband’s health had be- 
come somewhat delicate, so that he could not stand farming very well. 
He thought he would rather work at his trade, which was that ofa 
carpenter. We moved to Delphos in 1846. The next season, 1847, in 
the latter part of the month of August, my husband took sick, and on 
the 14th of September he died and left us to mourn over our great 
loss. We had rented our farm for two years. I went back to our 
farm and bought the remainingtime. Wewere glad to get back home 
again, asI thought I could not stay in town with my family. I[ was 
left with four children, two boys and two girls, the oldest was in her 
fifteenth year, the youngest a little babe. 

I am at the age of 72 years when I recite these.incidents. 
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BROCKMAN BROW ER, 


Born in Randolph county, North Carolina, November 20th, A. D. 1816. 
Settled in Greensburg township, in March, A. D. 1833. 


In order to fully comprehend the motive of my father in immigra- 
ting to Putnam county at the time he did, it will be necessary to 
mention some facts therewith connected. 

In the year 1829 the family left Randolph county, North oapeling. 
and arrived in Montgomery county, Ohio, in due time, and remained 
there until the spring of 1830, when we removed to Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. The following fall we returned to Montgomery county and 
remained there until the spring of 1831, and from thence we immi- 
grated to Florida. In the fall of the same year we returned to Miami 
eounty, Ohio, destitute of means to travel further in search of the 
best country; hence the necessity of finding cheap land. 

In the fall of 1832 we arrived in Allen county, Ohio, and there 
spent the winter. During the winter, father and myself came to Put- 
nam county in search of a place to locate. Through the aid of Joel 
Wilcox (who had then been living here four or five years) we found a 
piece of land which suited the notion of my father. The next dif- 
ficulty we encountered was, that the fraction of land required more 
money than we could command. Father went back to Miami county, 
stated the case to Henry Orbison, a benevolent christian gentleman 
with whom he had some acquaintance, who readily loaned him the 
additional amount, which enabled him to secure his land. The next 
thing was to move the family and household goods from Allen to Put- 
nam county, a distance of sixteen miles, through the woods and with- 
out aroad. The services of Jerome Hartshorn was secured to haul 
a load from Sugar Creek to the Blanchard river. Our trail was on 
the line of the Lima and Ottawa State road as now located. The last 
week in Iebruary, 1833, we started from Sugar Creek for the parent . 
village of Ottawa, (which had been vacated by the Indians the pre- : 
vious fall). We experienced great difficulties, caused by mud and 
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water, at Cranberry in particular, which at that time was hard to cross 
without the aid of a bridge. We were six days in making the trip, a 
distance of sixteen miles. 

Arriving at Ottawa we took possession of a vacant Indian house, 
unloaded our wagon, and our teamster started on his return home on 
Sugar Creek. | 

The next thing was to erect some kind of a house on our land, nine 
miles below the cabin we thén occupied. My father started for his 
land the next morning after our arrival on the Blanchard river, while 
the family remained to hold possession of the cabin in which we had 
taken shelter. 

By the aid of some of the pioneer citizens, we soon had a cabin on 
our land. In order to aid in getting our goods removed to our new 
home, father constructed what was called a canoe, made from a large 
white walnut tree, which rendered good service for several years, or 
until it was taken by some persons who were going down the river. 
My father called the canoe ‘The Pioneer,” in memory of the early 
date of its construction. 

After our arrival we found ourselves surrounded by an unbroken 
forest, deprived of all the privileges of civilization. There were no 
roads on which to travel ; our only means were by way of the river, or 
a single-file Indian trail running parallel with the river. 

The township then contained five families, with about the same 
number in Perry township. 

The nearest mill was at what is now known, as Brunersburg. The 
property was then owned by Judge Perkins, who sold it to a Mr. 
Bruner, who improved the mill and founded the town of Brunersburg, - 
in Defiance county. It was a difficult route to get to this mill; hav- 
ing no road, we had to go by way of the Blanchard, Auglaize, Maumee 
and Tiffin or Bean rivers, which route, after a trial or two, would 
cause a person to feel willing to resort to the hand-mill, which was 
sure to make the operator ‘‘earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.” 
Yet the hand-mill was in general use in the pioneer families in the 
early settlement of the county. 

We now had work in abundance. Our cabin was surrounded by 
heavy timber, which had to be removed before the land could be used 
to any purpose. All hands went to work and the result was, we had 
a pretty good crop of corn and vegetables the first year after our ar- 
rival in the county. 

A few days after our arrival, we had about twenty-five apple-trees 
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planted on our land. We obtained the trees from John Chapman, 
who was known by the name of “Johnny Appleseed.” And here I 
will give a short history of a remarkable man. When I first saw him 
he was floating down the Blanchard river in a canoe loaded with 
appletrees, distributing them among the early settlers along the 
Blanchard, Auglaize and Maumee rivers. It was said that he would — 
have all to take some trees without regard to their ability to pay for 
what they received. i 

My father was at work on the bank of the river when he passed, 
and he seeing a small portion of timber removed, made himself known 
and sold us a few of his trees. 

He had a nursery near the head waters of the Blanchard, and 
would load a canoe and descend the river, thereby supplying all who 
were in need of fruit-trees. He thus devoted his time and means for 
the benefit of his fellow-man. 

He was in possession of considerable property, but used very little 
of it himself. When traveling, if not on the river, he always went on 
foot. He was always poorly clad, not wearing enough to keep him 
comfortable. I saw him when it was cold, late in the fall season, 
with old shoes on and clothing insufficient to kecp any other man 
from freezing. He did this, as he said, in order that he might devote 
/ as much of his means as possible for the benefit of his fellow-man. 

In religion he adhered to the church of the ‘‘New Jerusalem,” or 
the doctrine taught by Swedenborg. 

The last time I saw him was on the 14th day of April, 1841. He 
was traveling up the Blanchard river, very poorly clad, carrying a 
bundle of printed matter, reading and distributing in support of his 
peculiar faith. 

This man did much for the early settlers of the northwest, in the 
way of supplying them with fruit-trees at a time when they were hard 
to obtain from any other source. 

Many persons regarded him as a mere deluded fanatic, yet such 
was not the case. 

He died in the year A. D. 1842, as I have been informed, in Wayne 
county, this State. 

But to return to the incidents connected with our progress in 
making a farm in the woods. The year 1834 was noted for the July 
flood, which caused destitution to a considerable degree throughout 
the settlement, from the fact that most of the land under cultivation | 
then was bottom land. It is perhaps worthy of remark that it rained 
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a large portion of the time from the 20th of June till the 4th of July, 
at which time the river was at the highest. It was raising nearly two 
weeks, and was nearly as long in going down again. It will now rise 
to its highest point in three or four days, and recede in the same 
length of time. This is due to the improvement of the country. 

The county was unorganized at this time, yet the citizens of our 
township were not free from the di mands of the law. We were 
notified by Christopher Sroufe, a supervisor of the public highway, to 
meet at his house, in Paulding county, to perform labor on the road 
on. the west bank of the Auglaize river. His road district comprised 
a large portion of Putnam as well as Paulding county. Nutter Pow- 
ell, Isaac Owens, Joseph D. and John Myers and myself, as a substi- 
tute for my father, responded to the call, and traveled a distance of. 
twelve miles to perform labor on the road, when at the same time we 
had no road on which to travel at home. In fact, there was no road 
surveyed in our township at this time. 

In'the year 1834 there were an addition of four families to the 
township. The township was organized a short time after and named 
Greensburg, at the instance of Henry Wing, in honor of Nathaniel 
Green, of Revolutionary fame. | 

The first school-house erected in the township was made of hewed 
logs, and was a very good beginning. There are now five good school- 
houses. 

The first church building erected in the township was on a lot do- 
nated by James Crow, for church and cemetery purposes. The church 
is stillin use. There are now three church buildings in the township. 

Before passing from the time of the early settlement of the coun- 
try, a few thoughts in regard to the social condition of the inhabitants. 
It was all one neighborhood from the mouth of the Blanchard to 
Ottawa. It was not uncommon to go a distance of ten miles to assist 
in raising a building or rolling logs. We sometimes would be in con- 
stant employment for two weeks in rolling logs and erecting buildings. 

The neighborhood is greatly reduced in dimensions, and there is 
not as much friendly intercourse among the people now as then. 
Taken all together, pioneer life has many endearments as well as 
many trying scenes, implanted in the memory of the early settler, 
The people all depended on honest labor for their support, and there 
was much less time wasted in idleness and revelry, as compared with 
the present time. We then had few young men who were unwilling 
to take the ax in hand and work day after day until the most dense 
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forest would yield to the force of manual labor. Now the majority of 
young men are averse to the hard labor that it requires to clear up 
land in this heavily timbered country. 

In regard to incidents connected with the capture of wild animals 
in the early history of the county, I have but little to give, not being 
much of a hunter and having had but little experience. I would say, 
that bear, deer, wolves and other smaller animals were abundant. 
The bear was the most troublesome, with perhaps the exception of the 
wolf, of all the animals we found in the county. 

I will give some of my experience with a black bear. It seems that 
bruin, as well as man, has his distinguished individuals belonging to 
his tribe. In the year 1837 there was one of the. bear tribe in this 
section of country who far surpassed his fellows in the way of being 
larger and having more sagacity that is found in the members of his 
tribe in general. He was known to take a hog from under a house, in 
which Isaac Fowler was seated at a window with a gun ready to give 
him a warm reception; but being an expert at hog stealing, he evaded 
Mr. Fowler, and succeeded in taking his hog from under the house 
and making his escape. 

My acquaintance with the old chap was as follows: I had three 
pigs in a pen, about six rods from my house, the largest of which 
would weigh about 150 pounds. As it was getting dark, along in the 
evening, I heard one‘of my pigs calling for assistance. I lost no time 
in getting to the place, and found the old rogue in the act of taking 
the largest of the pigs out of the pen, which he did without any ex- 
ertion whatever. He then had the pig in a lot containing about one 
acre of land. I crossed the fence, and by strong demonstrations in 
the way of clubs and noise, succeeded in getting possession of my 
property, but only for a very short time, as the old fellow soon return- 
ed, giving me to understand that he would hold his prize or fight 
Having nothing to defénd myself with, I readily surrendered my claim, 
and the old rogue marched off with his prize. I found on examina- 
tion the next morning he had succeeded in taking the hog over a 
fence seven rails high, without moving the top rail. I ascertained 
this by findirg blood un the top rail of the fence where he crossed. 
I had no gun at-the time of this occurrence, and could do no better 
than to let bruin have his own way in the matter, 

This same monarch of the forest was afterwards captured by a 
Wyandot Indian, after a chase of two days, who reported him to be 
the largest he had ever seen of the black bear tribe. 
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The above is no hunter’s yarn, but a true statement of facts as they 
occurred at the time. 

I will now give a short sketch of some of the pioneer citizens of this 
township, and only mention those that were here prior to the year 
A, D. 1835. 

Henry Wing was the first white citizen in the township. He had 
lived here five or six years before any other person had made a settle- 
ment in the township. He was killed by the falling of a tree, at the 
time the Ottawa and Defiance free turnpike road was opened. 

Nutter Powell remained in the township a few years, then removed 
to Blanchard township. He is now dead. 

Isaac Owens remained a short time, became discouraged and left. 

Stewart Tate also left. 

Joshua Powell, now dead. 

Eli and Thomas Bowman removed to Indiana. 

John Moore died a short time after his arrival. He was the first 
adult person that died in the township. 

Abraham and James Crow, now dead. 

John Myers, Sen., and sons, are now all dead, save Joseph L. and 
John Myers. 

Frederick Brower, now dead. 
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JOHN CRAWFIS, 


Born in Fairfield county, Ohio, August 1st, A. D. 1809. Settled in 
Blanchard township, A. D. 1834. 


In May, 1834, I came to this county on a visit. Went from where 
Ottawa now stands to where Leipsic town now is. Saw fine land. 
After looking around over the country awhile I got lost and traveled 
nine hours, then laid down and slept sound somewhere in Hancock 
| county. Next day I took the other end of the trail, and at one o'clock 
came where Gilboa now stands. In 1835 I came very near starving, 
having nothing to eat for thirty days but musty corn bread and fish 
cooked without salt or grease. I then killed some venison. In July 
| I had plenty of potatoes, in August plenty of roasting ears, and many 
| other things. | | 

To make our first corn fields, five or six of us would roll logs six 
days in a week and burn them on the next day. We have seen people 
at “house-raising,’’ who came a distance of five miles, from Hancock - 

county and Franconia. We have went to Mr. Cramer’s horse-mill 
with two bushels of corn. It took two days to make the trip. We 
| have gone to Green Springs mills and to Defiance mills. In 1835 
| Elisha Stout built a mill at Gilboa, which helped us a good part of the 
| time, that is, about four months in the Spring of the year. 

In May, 1835, O. W. Crawfis, Henry M. Crawfis. John Crawfis, 
Alexander Morehead and Charles Guisinger took four and a half har- 
rels of fish out of Blanchard river, with a seine, in one day. 

In the Fall of the yaar of 1835. the wife of Mr. Benjamin Radabaugh 
started to a neighbors house, about one-half mile away,and got lost. 
She was in the woods nine days and ten hours, and when found was 
almost staryed. In 1840 Mr. Lewis Carter burned the first brick-kiln | 
that was ever burned in Blanchard township. Mr. Milton C. Ewing 
started the first tannery that we had. Mr. Edward Mercer opened 
the fat dry goods store in Gilboa. Mr. James Wade taught our first 
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school. The Reverend Mr. Day preached the first sermon in Blan- | 
chard township. The first white child born in Blanchard township | 
was Delila Crawfis, now Mrs. Delila Henderson. The first couple 
married were Mr. Alexander Harden and Miss Anne Kilpatrick. | 
The first hotel in Gilboa was kept by Benjamin Stewart; the first 
blacksmith shop by Charles Guisinger, Esq. The first county road | 
established was near where William Nemeyer now lives, to Gilboa. 
The first boat to take off produce was built by Samuel Rardin, in 
1838, and was loaded with potatoes and taken to Perrysburgh. In 
1836 salt became so scarce that it couldn’t be had at any price. Mr. 
William Clark and Samuel Runyan went, with their sacks and guns, 
to Perrysburg, and paid five dollars for one barrel, took the salt out 


| 
and put it in their sacks, made a hand-sled and hauled it all home, | 


together with a deer and two turkeys, killed on the way, in forty-cight 
hours. 

Some of us have hauled wheat to Portland and got sixty cents per 
bushel, and could only take twenty-five bushels at a load. We drove 
fat hogs to Sandusky and got them slaughtered and got one dollar | 
and forty cents per hundred for the pork. Times have changed. 


JACOB RHODKS, 


Born in Franklin county, Ohio, May 24th, a. D. 1818. Settled in 


Born in Fairfield county, Ohio, January 29th, A. D. 1815. Settled in 
Sugar Creck township, A. D. 1831. 
MOSES LEE, 


“Union township, in November, A. D. 1832. 

Born in the State of New York, July 10th, A.D. 1791. Settled in 
Kalida, June 24th, A. D. 1834. Died at Kalida, August 11th, A. 
D. 1874. Interred in the Cemetery at Kalida. 


HUGH CRAWFORD, 


Born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, Nov. 21st, A. D. 1805. 
Settled in S. E. 4 Sec. 3, Union township, in the Spring, A. D. 1834. 
Died March 29th, A. D. 1877. Interred in the Cemetery at Kalida. 


ADAM RIDINGER, 


Born in York county, Pennsylvania, Dec. 14th, A. D. 1811. Settled in 
Union township, Nov., A. D. 1837. Died February 25th, A. D. 
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J. R. RIMER, 
| 
1876. Interred in the Hughes Cemetery. | 


JOHN E. CREIGHTON, 
Died October 13th, A. D. 1877. Interred in the Leipsic Cemetery. 


WILLIAM URY, 
Died May 27th, A. D.1877. Interred in the Sackett Cemetery. 
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HISTORY OF PUTNAM COUNTY. 


By GEORGE SKINNER, C. E. 
ees sere Opt tereree-- 


Everything has a beginning, and, cf course, the history of Putnam 
County has a starting point. Where shai! we fix that time? Shall we begin 
in 1847, when its present boundary was established? or in 1854, when Put- 
nam County was organized? or in 1820, when the county was established and 
attached to Wood County for judicial purposes? or in 1796, when our terri- 
tory was embraced within the Jimits of the Territorial County of Wayne, 
with the county seat at Detroit’ or in 3778, when Virginia organized the 
county of Tilinois, embracing all the territory owned by Virginia west of the 
Ohio River’ or in 1769, when the House of Butgesses, of the Colony of 
Virginia, established the county of Botetourt, with the Mississippi River as 
its western boundary ? 

Thus have we had county jurisdiction covering our territory for over one 
hundred vears. This takes us back to a time before the organization of our 
government. when England and France both claimed an ownership in the 
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territory northwest of: the Ohio River, and which was finally settled by the 
treaty of Paris in 1783, when it came fully into the possession of the United 
States. 

It might be interesting to go still further back and inquire as to the 
tribes of Indians found here by the whites; and, still to a more remote period 


in the past. and ask: Who were here before the Indians? who were 
THE MOUND BUILDERS, 


who have left with us so many of their nysterious works? Who were they? 
Where did they come from? What became of them? These are questions 
much easier asked than answered. That they were an intelligent, industrious 
people, their works left us afl testi’y; that their histury is as yet hidden in 
luvstery, appears to be conceded by all. The works left by them in our 
sounty consists of mounds, pottery, stone Implements, and ornaments, made 
of granite, flint, and slate, and many of them very fine in construction. 

The largest mound in the couaty is on Section 16, Perry township. This 
waa about eight feet high and about fifty feet in diameter, beautifully situated 
ou the Auglaize River. When this mound was examined, by a shaft sunk at 
the center, the first two feet were found to bea sandy loam; thence to the 
bottom it was a fine vellow sand, as clear of muck as if it had been burned. 
At a depth of four feet from the surface was the skeleton of a full-sized person, 
badly decayed, and which fell to pieces on exposure to the air. It was evi- 
dently the remains of some one deposited there since the erection of the mound. 
At a depth even with the surface of the surrounding lands were quantities of 
broken pottery, the pieces indicating vessels that would have held ten gallons; 
several arrow points of flint, of the leatshaped pattern; and a fine piece of 
flint in the shape of a knife-blade, about three inches Jong, half-an-ineh in 
width, and sixteenth-of-an-inch in thickness, sharp on one end and edge. 
Occasional pieces of eharcoal were found through the sand, from the top to 
the bottom. 

One mile northwest of this mound, and in sight of it, was another one on 
the high bank of the Auglaize River. This one was never examined, and the 
river has gradually encroached upon it until it has almost entirely disap- 
peared. ; | 

A third one, on the farm of Mr. Avers. not so laree, has never been 
examined. . This is on the Blanchard River. Another was on the Avner 
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farm, one mile east of Ottawa, on the Blanchard. This one was noted for the 
large amount of broken pottery around it. Also, one on the farm of Mr. 
Collett, on Hog Creek, noted for the large quantity of pottery. 

Fine specimens of stone axes, grooved hammers, perforated balls, pestles, 
flat® perforated slate stones, badges or wands, tubes, ete., are found scattered 
over the county, and, until within a few years, have excited but little interest, 
having been regarded merely as something odd, and then east aside. This 


oO 


indifference, however, is becoming changed, and greater care is taken of them, 
as several cabinets of these curiosities are being formed in the county. 
ANSACT. OF THe BRITISI PARLIA MAINS, 

The British Parliament, in the year 1774, passed an act, making the 
Ghio River the southwestern boundary of Canada, and the Mississippi River 
the western boundary, thereby attaching the Northwest to the province of 
Quebee, as it was called, thus placing what now constitutes the State of Ghio 


under the local administration of said province. 
THE INDIANS. 


The Algonquin and Iroquois tribes of Indians appear to have been the 
possessors of our soil about 1750. The Wyandottes, the Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, were of the Alyouquin family. The Miamis, Ottawas, and Chip- 
~ pewas, were of the Iroquois family. By the treaty of Fort McIntosh, in 1785, 
the Ottawas, with the Wyandottes and Delawares, were assigned to the north- 
ern section of what is now the State of Ohio, and west of the Cuyahoga River; 
and, by treaty and purchase, in 1806, 1818, 1829, and 1842, the last remnant 
of those tribes sold the last acre they owned within the limits of Ohio, and 


retired the tollowing year to the Far West, settling at and near the mouth of 


IKansas River. 
RAR You AW 


The first law proclaimed by the Governor and Judges of the Northwest 
Territory, July 25, 1788, was entitled, ‘“‘ An Act for regulating and establish- 


’ 


ing the militia,” in which it was provided that ‘all able-bodied male inhabi- 


tants, between the ages of eighteen and fifty years, should provide themselves 
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with a rifle or musket, shot-pouch and powder-horn, four pounds of bullets, 
one pound of powder, wiping-stick, six flints and priming wire, and to be and 
appear fully armed and equipped on every Sunday, at 10 A. M., at the usual 


place of holding publie worship.” 
BL TNA NGO INE t 


Iebruary 12, 1820, the Legislature of Ohio proceeded to divide that part 
of the lands, a short time previously ceded by the Indians to the United 
States, into fourteen separate counties. The first was Van Wert; second, 
Mercer, and the third, to include townships one and two, south, and one and 
two, north, in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and cighth ranges, and to be known 
by the name of Putnam; and that the counties of Hancock, Henry, Putnam, 
Paulding, and Williams, shall be attached to the county of Wood. 

February 2, 1824, the county of Williams was organized, and Elenry, 
Putnam and Paulding Counties attached for judicial purposes. In 4854, 
Putnam was organized as a separate county; and, in 1847, the Legislature 
reduced its boundary lines to the present form, adding on the west eighteen 
sections of land, and taking from it on the south one hundred and fourteen. 
sections, or a loss of over thirty thousand acres of land on the duplicate. 


SOME OF THE EARLY COUNTY OFFICIALS. 


Illinois County was bounded on the east by Pennsylvania; on the sonth- 
east. by the Ohio River; on the west by the Mississippi River, and on the 
north by the northern lakes, thus making the territory now constitutigg Put- 
nam County an integral portion of it. John Todd, Exsq., was appointed 
County Lieutenant and Civil Commandant of Illinois County. He was killed 
in the battle of Blue Licks, August 18, 1782, and was succeeded by Timothy 
de Montbrun. 

Wayne County was organized by the Territorial Officers of the Northwest 
Territory, August 15, 1795, with the county-seat at Detroit. On the 29th 
day of October, 1798, the Governor, Arthur St. Clair, issued hig proclama- 
tion, directing an election to be held on the third Monday of December, 
1798, to elect members of a Territorial Legislature, under which Solomon 
Sibley, Jacob Visgar, and Charles F. Chabert de Joncaire, of Wayne County, 
were elected members of said Legislature. On November 23, 1801, the sec- 
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ond Legislature of the Territory met at Chillicothe, when Solomon Sibley, of 
Detroit, Wayne County, was elected President of the Council, and Francis 
Joneaire Cabert, George McDougle, and Jonathan Schieffelin, took their seats 
as members of the Legislature from the same county*. In 1802 the present 
boundary of Ohio was established, which left this pa:t of Wayne County 
without a county-seat. 

In 1834, Putnam County was organized as a separate county, and Wil- 
liam Cochran, Henry Morris and Silas McClish were, by the Governor, duly 
commissioned as Associate Judges. A Commission was also appointed by the 
Legislature, February 12, 1829, to select a suitable place for the county-seat. 
That Commission, in performance of its duties, selected the southwest quarter 
of section 5, town 1 south, range 6 east, and gave it the name of ‘‘ Kalida.” 

May 5, 1834, William Cochran, Henry Morris and Silas McClish, 
Associate Judges, met at the house of Abraham Sarber, and, after being duly 
sworn, completed their organization by the election of Daniel W. Gray, as 
Clerk, and Amos Evans, as Prosecuting Attorney ; and, in pursuance of their 
duties, they appointed Abraham Sarber, Town Director; Thomas Gray, 
William Priddy, and Samuel Myers, County Commissioners; F. C. Fitch, 
County Surveyor; Samuel Myers, John Cochran, Isaac Owens, A. E. Martin, 
James Nicholas, Daniel W. Gray, School Examiners. They further ordered 
that an election be held at the house of Abraham Sarber, on the 31st day of 
May, to elect one Sheriff and one Coroner for the county. 

August 18, 1834, court met at the house of Abraham Sarber. Present: 
William Cochran, Henry Morris and Silas McClish, Associate Judges, and 
Daniel W. Gray, Clerk. When it appearing that no election had been held 
on the 31st day of May, as directed, the court appcinted William Cochran, 
Sheriff, and William Turner, Coroner. 

November 20, 1835, court met at the house of Sheldon Guthrie, in 
Kalida. Present: Messrs. Cochran, Morris and McClish, Associate Judges, 
and D. W. Gray, Clerk. The bond of William Turner, as Coroner, being 
presented and approved, he was duly installed as Coroner. 

April 30, 1835, court met. Present: George B. Holt, President Judge; 
William Cochran, Heury Morris, and Silas McClish, Associates. The Grand 
Jury consisted of John Guffy, James Turner, Peter Bussart, James D. 
Wamsley, William Ramsey, Moses Sutton, Caleb Gaskill, Obed Martin, John 


*For many of the foregoing facts I am indebted tothe urlicles wrilten by Isaac Smuck- 
er, and published in Ohio Statistics, 1876 and 1877, 
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Hand, McDaniel Osborn, Benjamin Clevinger, Isaac McCracken, Robert 
McCracken, John Lisk and John Ridenour, with Benjamin Clevinger as 
Foreman, and James M. Lee, Constable. 

At the fall election, held October 15, 1834, William Priddy, Benjamin 
Clevinger, and Sheldon Guthrie, were elected Commissioners; T°, C. Fitch, 
Auditor; John M. Cochran, Treasurer; William Cochran, Sheriff; Jaines 
Taylor, Coroner; Moses Lee, Recorder; Samuel Ramsey, Assessor; IP. C. 
Fitch, Surveyor. At this election there were 163 votes cast in the county, as 
follows: Jenningsy 17; Sugar Creek, 54; Union, 23; Perry, 27; Ottawa, 
72; blanchard,:.22 —hileyal 8. 

The organization of the county having been completed, the Commission- 
ers, In its behalf, purchased the balance of section five, had the whole laid oft 
in lots, and, through the Town Director, sold. The proceeds, after paying 
the cost of Jand, expenses of survey, sale, ete.,, were applied to the ereetion of 
a Court House and Jail. The first Court House was a temporary frame 
building, but in 1838-59, brick structures were erected. 

In 1847, the county of Auglaize was created, reducing our county to its 
present size and shape. At the session of the Legislature for 1864-65, an 
enabling act was obtained allowing a vote to be taken for or against a removal 
of the county-seat to Ottawa. In the winter of 186465, the Court House 
burned down, destroying many of the records entirely, and damaging many 
more. In 1866, a vote on the removal of the county-seat resulted in a major- 
ity of 485 in its favor, and the saine was removed to Ottawa, where suitable 
buildings were erected. 


PUBLIC SURVEYS OF LAND. 


Sylvanus Bourne established the base line in May, 1819, and from this 
line as a base, all surveys in the county are made. In 1819 and 1820, town- 
ship lines were established by Alexander Holmes, Samuel Holmes, 8. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., and others. In 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822, the townshins were 
subdivided into sections by Nathan Beaseley, James W. Riley, P. F. Kellogg, 
James Heaton and Ambrose Rice. The Ottawa Reservation was surveyed 
by James Watson Riley, for Ambrose Rice, in 1833, 


NAMES OF STREAMS. 


Au Glaise and Grand Glaise were names given by the French to the 
present Auglaize River, and especially at its junction with the Maumee. 
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Ottawa River or Hog Creek, was so called from the Ottawa tribe of In- 
dians, and derived its soubriquet of Hog Creek from this circumstance: While 
the English held possession of Fort Miami, on the Maumee River, parties on 
the Miami River undertook to supply them with pork. In driving a lot of 
hogs through, when they reached this stream, which happened to be very 
high, and becoming much alarmed at what they deemed hostile demonstrations 
on the part of the Indians, they drove their hogs into the river, some of which 
reached the opposite side, some returned to the side they had left, and many 
were drowned. The owners abandoned all aud went home. Hence the name. 

Jennings Creek was named after Colonel Jennings, who built the stock- 
ade in 1812 at its junction with the Auglaize. 

Leatherwood Creek was so called on account of the abundanee of the 
shrubs of that name along its banks. 

Sugar Creek. derived its name from the fact that the Indians, having 
their camips on the Auglaize, had a trail along this stream to their sugar camps 
at Sugar Level, north of Lima. 

— Plum Creek was so named on account of the large amount of wild plums 
found on its banks. 

Cranberry Creek was thus named from the marsh on its banks, where 
many Cranberries grew. 

Riley Creek was named Deer Creek by the surveyors in 1820, from the 
great number of deer on its banks. The name, however, was changed by the 
Surveyor General to that of Riley, complimentary to the Surveyor, James 
Watson Riley. 

Blanchard River was so named from the fact that a man named Blanchard, 
was the first white man who traded along that stream with the Indians. 


WHITE PEOPLE IN THE COUNTY. 


The first white family in the county was that of Henry Leaf, who built 
a cabin on the south side of the Blanchard Riyer, on section ten, Greensburg 
Township, where he remained sometime. He removed from that point and 
built another cabin on the Auglaize River, at the junction of the Blanchard 
with the Auglaize, where he was in 1824. This man could hardly be consid- 
ered a resident of. the county, as he lived with the Indians, moved when they 
did, and when they were removed to the West, he went with them, and 
ended his days there. 
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In 1824, David Murphy, with his family, came down the Blanchard 
River in a canoe from Fort Findlay, landed at the mouth of the Blanchard, 
built a cabin of poles, and became the first permanent white settler in the 
county. His wife was the first person buried in the cemetery at Kalida, and 
at her side the remains of her husband were deposited. During the year 1824, 
Silas McClish, Thomas McClish and Jack McClish settled a mile below Mur- 
phy, onthe west side of the Auglaize. William Bowen settled three miles 
south, and William Patton fourteen miles south, ' 

In 1825, there came Henry Wing, Daniel Sullivan, William Craig, 
Daniel Pelke, Sebastian Sroufe and Thaddeus Harris. 

In 1826, John Ridenour and his sons, Michael, Daniel and Jacob ; Dem- 
mitt Mackerell, Frederick and William Stevens, William H. Harris and 
femuel Washburne. 

1827—Josiah Clawson, Joe] Wilcox, William Bishop, William Cochran, 
Cephas Cary, John Cary, Philip Comer, William Scott. 

1828—William Frasee, David Sroufe, Henry Comer, A. E. Martin, 
Robert Martin, Solomon Sprague. 

1829—S. L. Norris, Ellison Ladd, Jonathan Wiland. 

1830-—-William Clevenger, Nutter and Joshua Powell, Isaac, Owens, 
Joseph, Samuel, Jacob and George Clevenger. 

1831—Pcter Rhodes, Abraham Sarber, O. W. Crawfis, Samuel Hall, 
John Guffy. 

18382—Jacob Rimer, Abraham Hardin, J. R. Rimer, John Myers, Sr., 
Abraham and James Crow, Obed Martin, Samuel Hall, H. M. Crawfis. 
1833—J. Y. Sackett, John Sigafoos, Stansbarry Sutton, Hiram Sarber, 
Frederick Brower, John B. Bogart, Adam Sarber; William Guffy, James 
Nicholas, Thomas Watkins,,Henry Wellman, C. Raabe. 

1834—William Galbreath, Enoch Wicks, John Crawfis, Moses Lee, 
Ivugh Crawford, Robert and Isaac McCracken, Sheldon Guthrie, and many 
others. | 

ROADS AND MAIL ROUTES. 

The first road in the county was the one cut through from Fort Recovery 
to Defiance, by Anthony Wayne, in 1794. This passed along the west ade 
of the / uglaize River, and has ever since, with few variations, been used as a 
public road. At the intersection of Jennings Creek with the Auglaize, on 
this road, Colonel Jennings erected, in 1812, a stockade for the protection of 
‘supplies between Fort Recovery and Fort Defiance; and, on this road, the 
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first mail route was established and the mail carried between Piqua and Defi- 
ance, Once a week, on horseback, supplying between the termini the offices 
of Hardin, Wappeeonnatta and Sugar Grove (this was at the house of Sebas- 
tian Sroufe, near Lover's Mills), the only offices iu the county. The mail was 
carried by a boy, C. C. Marshall, from September, 1829, to December 31, 
1831. And here, permit me to say, that the boy, C. C. Marshall, has since 
then filled the office of Justice of the Peace for twenty-three years; Mayor of the 
town of Delphos for ten years; Conmissioner of Allen county for three years; 
Superintendent of the Miami and Erie Canal for seven years; aud was a 
member of the House of Representatives, as well as of the Senate of vie State 
ot Ohio. 
THE FIRST MINISTER. 

Rev. J. J. Till was the first minister that had regular work. This was 
in 1830 and 1831. [fe was a Methodist and took a circuit commencing at St. 
Mary vs; thenee to Wilshire, Shane’s Crossings, Ifort Amanda, Hog Creek, 
near Elida ; Cochran’s, on the Auglaize; Defianee, Antwerp; thenee down the 
Maumee to Florida; thenee back to St. Marys—a distance of three hundred 
miles—making the cireuit once in four weeks, at a salary of one hundr2 1 and 
fifty dollars per aunum. 

BUILDING IMPROVEMENTS. 
~The first school-house was built on the high ground, on the west side of 
the Auglaize River, at the mouth of the Blanchard, in 1829, with Lewis 
Sroufe, teacher. 

In 1831 or 1852, Benjamin Clevenger built a mill on Sugar Creek, and 
Jacob Ridexour a horse mill, on the Blanchard. The first was a wet weather 
mill; the other could grind about a bushel of corn an hour. In 1836, Guthrie 
& Sarber erected a mill at Kalida; and in 1837, Elisha Stout built one at 
Gilboa. 

AN INCIDENT. 

At the burning of the Court House, in Kalida, the Treasurer of? the 
county was at home in bed when the alarm was given. He secured his panta- 
loons and boots, and left without further dclay. On reaching his office he 
found the fire had made sueh provress that it would be impossible to vorove 
the safe, which was one more in name than reality, and in which was all the 
funds of the county, as well as many private deposits. He stood for a moment 
perplexed, when his wife, who had as hastily followed him, without bonnet or 
apron, and comprehending the situation, quickly gathered the skirt of her 
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dress around her waist, made a depository for the funds, which were at once 
transferred thereto, and as speedily carried through the streets to her home, 
where all was found safe to the last dollar. 


KALIDA. 


From 1843 to 1848, quite a number of young men settled at Kalida for 
the purpose of making.a start in life; aud, perhaps it would be difficult to 
find av equal number of young men starting together who have made a better 
record, To enumerate :~- 

John Morris, attorney, removed to Indiana, when, in 1852, he was elect- 
ed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, a position he held fur many years. 

Alonzo A. Skiuner, attorney, removed to Oregon, where he received the 
appointment of Territorial Judge, an office that he held until Oregon became 
a State. ; 

William H. Rall, attorney, removed to Zanesville, O., where he became 
distinguished in his profession. During the War of the Rebellion he was 
Colonel of the One Hundred and Twenty-Second Regiment, Ohio Volunteers 
Infantry. Became a member of the Legislature of Ohio, and is now Judge 
of the Court in Muskingum county. 

Benjamin T°. Metcalf, attorney, became a member of the State Legislature 
and for fourteen years, until his death, was Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. He died at Lima, Ohio, February 27, 1865, and, at the time of his 
death, had held the position of Judge longer than any one in the State. 

James McKensie, attorney, also became a member of the State Legislature 
and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for fourteen years. 

P. W. Thrift, physician, became eminent as a physician ; was surgeon in 
the army during the War of the Rebellion, holding the positions of Regimental, 
Brigade and Division Surgeon, in the Army of the Cumberland, and, at the 
close of the war, removed to Lima, Ohio, and was selected as Professor of 
Gynecology in the Medical College at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

C. M. Godfrey, physician, held the office of County Treasurer for four 
years; was elected aud served as Senator in the State Legislature; was Trustee 
of the Insane Asylum, at Newburg, from 1852 to 1856, and Trustee of the 
Asylum, at Dayton, from 1876, a position he still holds. 

A. V. Rice, banker, Ottawa, O., at the outbreak of the Rebellion, went 
into the scrvice from Kalida, and remained during the war, serving with 
distinction in the Western armies, and holding the positions of Second Lieu- 
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tenant, Captain, Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel and Brigadier General, in the 
Volunteer service; he was a member of the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth 
Congresses of the United States, and was candidate for Lieutenant Governor of 
Ohio, on the Democratic ticket, in the fall of 1879. 

JT. E. Cunningham, attorney, became prominent as an attorney; was a 
leading member of the Constitutional Convention for Ohio in 1872-73; was 
Assessor of Internal Revenue for the fifth District, and Commissioner of the 
Board of Enrollment for the same district. 

Levi Rice, attorney, removed to Oregon, where he was elected and served 
as Judge of the Court for several years before his death. 

John McClure, attorney, went into the army during the Rebellion, as 
Quartermaster, and, at the expiration of four years, having been promoted 
through the several grades to that of Major, at the close of the war, was 
appointed Associate Justice, and afterwards Chief Justice of the State of 
Arkansas. 

COURTS. 

George B. Holt served as President Judge at the April and November 
terms of the Court of Common Pleas in 1835; William L. Halfenstine at the 
March term, 1836. 

In May, 1834, the Courts ordered that Justices of the Peace be elected 
in Union, Sugar Creek and Blanchard Townships. 

In April, 1835, it was ordered that Justices of the Peace be elebted:. in 
Monroe, Riley, Ottawa, Greensburg, Pleasant and Richland Townships, and 
under this order the following gentlemen were duly elected and qualified, 
to-wit :— 


James Martin, July 29, 1834; James KES August 1, 1834; James 
Cochran, August 6, 1834 ; Henry N. Myers, August 11, 1834; ‘Andrew 
McCiure, October i 1834; Daniel W. Gray, May 28, 1835 ; Luke Tipton, 
July 16, 1835; William Clevenger, July 20, 1835; Thomas Gray, July 25, 
1835 ; Jokn Cox, August 26, 1835. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The first marriage on record in the county was that of George Mell and 
Mary Ord, Sunday, June 15, 1834. The second was that of John Tegardin 
and Diana Ord, Thursday, October 2, 1834. 


The first bond (except official bonds) on file in the county was given by 
Daniel L. Goble, with Ebenezer Goble as surety, in the penal sum of five 
hundred dollars, the conditions of which were that a negro girl, named Rachel, 
whom he had brought into the State of Ohio, should not become a public 
charge. 
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The first naturalization papers were granted to John Francis Ikahley, a 
native of the Kingdom of Hanover; and to. James Watkins, a native of 
Wales, November, 1835. 

The first order of notice by publication, made by the courts, was at tho 
May term, 1835, in a case between Joshua Waggonseller vs. Jacob Dewees, 
when the court ordered that ‘‘ notice of the pendency of this suit, and the 
sulstance of the bill and the prayer thereof, be published for four consecutive 
weeks in the Saturday Evening Post, a newspaper published-in Philadelphia ; 
the first publication to be two months previous to the next term of this court, 
und a copy of the same to be posted on the door of the Court Mouse four 
months previous to the next term of this court.” 

MIXING THs RECORDS. ; 

In Volume I., page 8, of the Journal of the Court of Common Pleas, 
1836, may be found this entry :—- 

“The Court appointed James Taylor, Clerk pro tem., of this Court, on 
the resignation of Daniel W. Gray, who thereupon gave bond, approved by 
Court, and the oath required by Jaw. On aprons of Wilkiam Phillips, 


for a renewal of his tavern license, which was granted by the Court. Ilim, 
the said Taylor, gave bond and took the oath of office as Clerk.” 

There may also be found, on page 35, of the marriage record, the follow- 
ing certificate :— 
“STATE OF OHIO, le. 

Putnam Counry, j i 

‘‘T do hereby certify that 3 soelmnized the marriages between David 
Sloufer and Elizabeth Nicewarner, one part, on the Ist day of June, 1837; 
more yet, John Armstrong and Elizabeth Strain, second part, on the 5th day 
of August, 1837; more yet, PP ey Lugabill ‘and Catharine Slouter, third 
part, on the Sth day of October, 1837. 

“Given under my hand mat Lith day ot December, 1857. 

‘*Winrorp Prucy.” 
STATISTICS. 


The population, valuation of property, and taxes, from 1830 to 1870, 
are shown in the following tabulated extract :— 


ra res 5 Valuation pis) ih 
| ‘eras eae Perniuor ple Duplicate, Taxes. 
TS 30 03 cacrpdaseneeecnan ae 230) lias denen a? 
+o A Hine ae wan Bah alone Pl 5,189 ee Oe $ 4,464 ‘32 
LEOO A a! pes a “aly $ 882,729 14,879 76 


2,808 ite 3,044,018 | 64,021 55 


Ee Ue rh Bela Le bo Mba 17/081 5,211,277 180,277 22 
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ADDRESS 
DREAD ones 
PurnamM County PIONEER ASSOCIATION, 
SEPTEMBER 3d, 1885, By 
.. der dda duON G. 


My Frrenps :— 

A quaint writer, of not very ancient date, in commencing to write a 
history of New York began by giving 1m his first chapters a history of the 
world, including the creation. A later writer in that world-renowned work 
yelept the map of Putnam county, in emulation of Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
has, as a reasonable preparation for and introduction of the history of Putnam 
county, given to us a very careful and exact description of the precise manner 
in which the Almighty wrought out, not exactly the hills and the valleys, for 
Putnam county has no hills to bound valleys with, and as a necessary conse- 
quence, no valleys to lie between the hills, but the level plains,and the various 
ridges which ornament those plains, and which in the elder days, before we 
were favored with those beneficient officials, the County Commissioners, whose 
mission it is to kindly allow our people to dig ditches through their lands, 
afforded to the supple frog the only resting place on which he could sit and 
warble gently his praises to the moon, and gave the ambitious tadpole his 
only chance to wiggle off the tail which was the symbol of youthfulness, 
and thus prevented him from being a pioneer. 

I refer to these histories, not because I intend to give you a history of 
Putnam county, for that has already been written by one much better quali- 
fied than I am, your valued Secretary, Judge Skinner, but because both those 
writers excuse any errors which may have crept into their accounts of prehis- 
toric times by the mild suggestion that they, the writers, were not there at the 
time. So my friends, I would say, if I should err in iny references to early 
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incidents of Putnam county, that I was not here at that particular time, and 
you must make allowarces. I, as you are aware, am comparatively a new 
comer, having moved to Putnam county only a little more than thirty-two 
years ago, and hence cannot have the privilege of being a pioneer. I have 
done my very best, I assure yotl, to fit me for that desirable position, have 
become a father—several times—and even a grandfather three or four times, 
all in. Putnam county, but no effort that I could inake would date back my 
coming to,1850, and your rules are inexorable. . 

And yet within my recollection have lived mary of the pioneers to whose 
enterprise, energy and faithful Iabors must be attributed not only the early 
settlement but the rapid development and substantial growth of Putnam 
county. scyen so late as 15538, wien I came here, the county was covered 
witha yast forest, beneath whose shades the deer and the bear, the wolf and 
the wild cat disported themselves in innocent gambols, while the odoriferous 
pole cat put to shame the thousand smells of the famed city of Cologne. I 
am inclined to believe that there is some ganbiing done in this county even 
yet, but it is carried on difterently now, with cards and on the horse racing at 
our county fair. At that time the forest was the rule and the field was the 
exception. Even xo late as 1554 and 5 I remember that with the exception 
of the Crawford farm now occupied by Mr. Harbaugh, a little clearing at the 
base line, and a small field or two on the Bell farm, for the six miles from 
the Glandort settlement to valida there was an unbroken forest, the road had 
been cleared out, but not worked to any extent and the track wound in and 
out among the stumps which had been left by the choppers. I don’t know 
just how many stumps there “were, but a strong Impression. is left upon my 
- mind from my experience that there were a good many. I was teaching 
school at Kalida, and one [Friday evening started to walk over to my home at 
Ottawa. Just after I started the sky clouded over, there was no moon, and a 
very blackness of darkness came over the earth, I could only find my way by 
keeping the slight difterence in the color of the darkness which was caused by 
the opening where the road was cut out, straight before me, I could i’t see a 
stump or anything else uear the ground, and the mud was deep beneath my feet. : 
-I thought that night that there were seven millions of stumps on the road 
from Kalida to Ottawa, and I struck every single one of them, and yet that 
was one of the principal traveled roads of the county. Other roads not so 
important were not even cut out, some not underbrushed. The Linia and 
Perrysburg state road for a part of the distance through the county was a’ 
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mere trace, the underbrush so thick that there was barely room for a wagon 
to pass through, with the hubs of the wheels sometimes knocking the bark off 
the saplings on both sides at the same tine. The improved roads then were 
like the one which crossed the arm of the prairie which runs un betweeu 
Leipsic and what was Medary and the old Defiance road, improved by cutting 
and Javing crosswise logs 13, 1% and 20 inebes over, covering them with brush 
and a little dirt which soon washed down between the logs, and the brush 
rotting out left the naked loge, a corduroy road which was a trap for horses’ 
legs and sudden destruction to a buggy. Such were our roads in those olden 
days; aud bordering those roads or a little way otf from them anc approached 
by wagon. tracks which wound in and out among the trees, were here and 
there log houses, with stick chimneys, whose rafters were ornamented with 
strings of onions, dried fruit of various kinds, hanks of yarn and the various 
ether articles which there found a handy place ot deposit. How great the 
contrast between these roads and those of the present day! Why! there are 
now more miles of good stone and gravel pike in the townships of Blanchard, 
Van Buren, Riley, Pleasant, Ottawa and Sugar Creek alone than there were 
in 1850 in all the county, of even such roads as I have described, while there - 
are hundreds of miles of well built and improved dirt roads besides; and bor- 
dering along these pikes and roads are thousands of well built brick and frame 
dwellings, surrounded by good barns and out houses, and in place of the few 
orchards of seedling trees may.now be found hundreds of acres of fruit trees 
whose fruit has a reputation second to that of no county in the State, while the 
deep dark forest has given way to thousands of fields yellow with the golden 
harvest, or green with a sea of waving’corn blades, Yet notwithstanding these 
vast improvements, I am of the opinion that the men of’ the olden time did 
more in proportion to their means for the improvement of the county than 
have those of more recent years. Where the children give money their fathers 
gave brawn and brains; and the wagon trace, the chopped out way, and the 
corduroy road represented time and labor, which were sometimes bread taken 
from the mouths of the wives and the little ones, and as woll the courage that 
rived dangers and endured hardships that the next generation might profit 
by them, while our gravel pikes and improved roads stand only for the 
surplus profits in our hands of the farms opened and improved largely by oar. 
predecessors. All honor then to the pioneer settlers before whose sturdy 
atrokes fell the forests and under whose fvotsteps sprang up the fruits and 
flowers of civilization. 
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In speaking of the carly citizens of the county it is but natural that asa 
lawyer my mind should first revert to the lawyers of the olden time. Having 
been, by our County Bar Association, made one of the committee on legal 
biography my attention was perticularly directed to this subject and upon 
investigation T found, to my surprise, that T have personally met every lawyer 
who ever lived and practiced to any extent in Putnam county but four, 

Amoug the earliest lawyers in the county were John Morris, who removed 
to Indiana in 1852, where he held the position of Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for many years. 

Alonzo A. Skinner, who wax afterwards appointed Territorial Judge in 
Oregon, 

Win. H. Ball, who was alxo after Jeaving this county, elected Common 
Pleas Judge in the Muskingum district. 

John M. Palmer, who lived at Medary in this county, and was also 
Common Pleas Judge in this district. 

3enj. Metealf, who, after he had removed to Lima, was elected Common 
Pleas Judge, and at the time of his death, in 1865, had held that position 
longer than any person in the State. Many are the stories told of Judge 
Metealf’s quiekness of wit and readiness in the practice of his profession. 

I remember being present in the Court room at one time when he was 
defending a man who was charged with burgiary. The strongest link in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence against the prisoner was the identification by 
the prosecuting witness of a piece of silver money, a Prussian Thaler, which 
was found on the prisoner as a part of the money stolen. Metealf inad man- 
aged to procure sixteen or eighteen of these Prussian Thalers, and when the 
prosecuting witness, after having identified the piece of money was turned 
over to him for crogs-examination, Metealf picked up the Thaler and pre- 
senting it to the witness, asked, ‘‘Are you sure this is the piece of money you 


2” «* Yes sir,” answered the witness. Metcalf laid it down on the table 


lost 
behind a book, where the witness could not, but the jury could see it. After 
another question or so to the witness, during which he got one of his own 
.Thalers out of his pocket unobserved by the witness, he handed him another 
Thaler with the remark, ‘Take that piece of money again and sce if there is 
any mark on it by which you ean know it.” The witness answered that there 
was no particular mark but he knew it was the same, and Metealf placed that 
piece by the side of the other, and so with a question or so hetween them he 
vot the witness to identify each of the sixteen or eighteen Thalers, and finally, 
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removing the book he ealled the witness to pick out of the pile the particular 
Thaler he claimed to have been stolen. The witness, utterly dumbfounded, 
refused to identify any of them, and the prisoner was acquitted. 

‘And of his eccentricities, for he was eccentric, they tell the following 
story: In those days there was not at either of the county seats, practice 
enough to justify a lawyer in relying on his home practice, and the lawyers 
were in the habit of going from county seat to county seat as the Court moved, 
to attend to their cases, this they called ‘riding the circuit.” Upon one of 
these trips Judge Metcalf, in company with the other lawyers, staid all night 
one night at Pendleton. In the course of the evening he complained of being 
ill, and insisted upon it that he was going to die, called up one of his brother 
lawyers, handed him his poeket book, and requested his friend to give it with 
his last loving remembrances to bis poor wife, and having thus arranged his 
worldly affairs, closed his eyes and composed his countenance for death. 
Under these solemn circumstances it was conceived eminently proper by his 
brethren of the bar that his passage to the other world should be eased by 
sacred harmony and Judge John M. Palmer was selected as one peculiarly 
fitted to conduct the services. Palmer with a solemn countenance sat down 
hy the bed and sang—not a hymn as expected—but a funny little comic song 
to a queer jerky sort of tune and very nathetic chorus. He had hardly finish- 
ed the first verse, until Metcalf, whose mouth had commenced to twitch in spite 
of him, raised up in bed and proceeded forthwith to kick Palmer out of the 
room, with the remark that they ‘“‘ were a d——d. set of heathens that wouldn’t 
Jet a man dic in peace.” But he was cured. 

John J. Ackerman was another of the early lawyers at Kalida. Acker- 
man had one physical peculiarity, it was lis nose, it was, moderately speaking, 
immense, in fact if he was out of doors when you went out it was the first 
thing you saw on the street. | 

One morning as Tom MeClure—not young Tom, the Doctor, but old 


Tom, he that was County Treasurer—was passing down town he noticed 
Ackerman’s nose on the other side of the street, it wasn’t MeClure’s fault that 
he noticed it, he couldn’t help it; he called across, ‘ Blow your nose, Acker- 
man.” Ackerman, (who was with the nose), turned his face delibe rately, 
around toward McClure and replicd with all gravity, ‘ Blow it yourself, Mac, 
it’s as near to you as it is to me.” 

John Dixon, like Judge Metealf, had left the tailor’s bench to become a 
lawyer, and after he left Putnam county took stand as one of the ablest law- 
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yers in Missouri. He was not the most patient man in the world and on one 
occasion forgot the deference due the Court. 

It is related of Dixon that at one time during the trial of a cause in the 
Court of Common Pleas m whick Judge Palmer was counsel for the other side, 
both lawyers grew so warm that the lie was passed, a chair or two were bro- 
ken, and books utilized as missiles, and a bloody conflict was iminent, but the 
presiding Judge was equal to the occasion, he adjourned Court for ten minutes 
to let them fight it out—that stopped the fight instantly. 

Azariah Budd will be remembered by most of the old citizens, a good 
lawyer, but a little inclined to be indolent. He too after he had removed 
from this county to Jefferson City, Missouri, took rank among the first lawyers 
of that State. He was my preceptor and I remember that after I had finished 
reading Blackstone 1 went up to his office and wanted him to examine me on 
that work. He opened the first volume, asked me a dozen questions or so, 
and then feeling discouraged at the task before him handed me back the books 
saying, ‘‘ D—n it Long, it’s too much work, ask the questions yourself and see 
if you can answer them, and it took some effort on my part to induce him to 
finish my examinations.” 

My old friend, James Mackenzie was another of the early lawyers of the 
county whose influence as lawyer, editor and citizen had largely to do with 
the moulding of the politics and character of the pedple of Putnam county. 
A man of extensive reading and of large receptiveness, he has gathered in his 
eX perience with men and books a wonderful fund of general information, and 
after his removal from this to Allen county he was also placed upon the bench 
of the Common Pleas Court where he was by his constituents retained, if I 
remember right, some seventeen years. He was a member of the School 
Board in this place when I was employed ‘to teach here and I remember his 
bringing to me about the third or fourth day after I commenced to teach, the 
following remark of one of the citizens, Jim Foley, good natured, bright and 
keen Jim Foley, full of quaint wisdom. Meeting Mackenzie on the street, 
_ Foley hailed him with ‘‘I say Mac, I reckon our school master is going to 
make a success of it, he leked Bob Douglas’ boy the first day and mine the 
next. Hell do—” 

Among the stories which the Judge tells of his experience is the following 
connected with another member of the bar: The Judge was one of the ablest 
and most faithful ‘‘stumpers” in the county, and during the campaign of 
1856, I think, had been posted and spoken at seyeral points in the county 
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with John Buchanan to follow him. On their way over to speak at Ottawa 
John suggested that as the Judge had always spoken first before, he, (John) 
would like to speak first this time, to which Mackenzie acceded readily. John’s 
receptiveness was beyond comparison, and his memory wonderful, and he had 
listened with such care, that to Mackenzie’s disgust and discomfiture, when he 
got up to address the meeting he spoke Mackenzie’s speech giving not only 
his ideas and arguments but his very language. Mac said afterward that he 
might forgive John for the trick, but he’d never forget him. 

But Judge Mackenzie was not the only victim of John Buchanan’s prac- 
tical jokes, he played it on me too, and I’ll overcome my natural modesty far 
enough to tell you how. While I was teaching in Kalida we had organized 
a mock legislature, of which John, who was then County Clerk, and myself 
were members. <A resolution was introduced into this legislature providing 
for giving the right of suffrage to women, and John first and I next had been 
selected to support the resolution. Feeling interested in the question and not 
being accustomed to extempore speaking, I had carefully written out what I 
then conceived to be an unanswerable argument in favor of the resolution ; 
being in the Clerk’s office on the afternoon before the meeting, I spoke to 
John about the meeting, when he declared with a contemptuous fling at the 
resolution that he wasn’t going out that night, there wasn’t anything to be 
said in favor of the resolution any how. I asked him if he was sure he wasn’t 
going, he assured me that he wasn’t, and then to convince him that something 
could be said on our side, I read him my speech, ‘‘ Well,” said he, after I had 
finished ‘‘ there does seem to be something to be said on that side. Would 
you mind reading 1t again, I am not sure that I understood quite all of it.” 
Elated with my success in converting him I read it again, while he listened 
with redoubled care. I was promptly on hand at the meeting, all ready at the 
proper time to astonish my fellow legislators. When that time came however, 
John got up from the dark corner where he had been sitting, and where he 
had escaped my notice, and proceeded to give my written speech word for 
word, as his, wonderful memory had enabled him to get it from those two 
readings. Imagine my feelings—I didn’t feel well enough to speak in support 
of the resolution that night. 

Curtis Bates was another of the old time lawyers, he remained but a 
short time in the county, afterward removing to Iowa of which State he was, 
T believe elected Lieut. Governor. 

Stahsberry Sutton, whose sterling integrity commended him to the con- 
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fidence of the people of the county, which confidence was evidenced by the 
responsible positions within the gift of the people which he was called.upon 
to fill, was one of the few among the earlier members of the bar who remained 
among us until his death. Of settled purpose in all he undertook, rather stern, 
and grave in his usual intercourse, yet he tov hked a joke occasionally. I 
remember how he enjoyed telling us of the time when old’ Doe Alford was 
mayor of Cilboa and one of the Liter boys had violated one of the ordinances 
of the town. Liter had been arrested. A lawyer from Findlay ( Blackrord, 
I think,» had been brought down to defend, and early in the morning the trial 
commenced, Sutton was crammed full of law and precedents. All day Jong 
the fight was kept up with vigor, questions and cross questions followed each 
other thick and fast, the trial room was crowded with spectators, and just at 
dusk the case was ready for argument, at that moment Wain. McClure (old 
Billy, who was afterward County Treasurer) got up in the back part of the 
house, and gravely said, ‘Mr. Mayor, I move that this case be dismissed.” 
Someone immediately seconded the motion, and the mayor as gravely pro- 
ceeded to put the motion, ‘‘All those in favor of dismissing the case will say 
aye.” A storm of ayes followed, aud he declared the motion carried and the 
prisoner discharged from custody. And no amount of indignant arguinent on 
Sutton’s part could convince him that he had not acted in strict couformity to 
the rules of law. 

Levi Rice, another of our early lawyers, who made no particular mark 
upon our legal history here, was made a Common Pleas Judge in Oregon after 
his removal to that territory. 

Hon. T. E. Cunningham, who was a’prentice boy on the Kalida Venture 
and was admitted to the bar, removed to Lima where he has resided ever 
since, where he ranks among fhe ablest members of the bar. He was one of 
the leading members of the Constitutional Conveution of 1872 aud 1873, 
assessor of internal reveuue, and withal oue of those genial, social gentlemen, 
whose ability has commanded the respect of the older and whose kindly heart 
has especially endeared him to the younger members of the bar. His special 
forte is sacred music, if you don’t believe it just get him to sing “the bob 
tailed mare.” 

Tom Allen, Guy Pomeroy and Jim Gribben, a trio of brighter intellects 
and fuirer promise of future success and fame, you would seareh our country 
over and fail to find; just iu the beginning of their usefulness, just on the 
thresholil of that success which their efforts and their ability had earned, at 
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the call of their country in her hour of need, they forgot self, they turnet 
their back upon their high hopes of success, and under their couutry’s dag 
they marched bravely to desth, winning, by that death so unselfishly dared 
‘and so gallantly met by them, a higher honor and more enduring fame than 
avy selfish civil success could have wrought for them. 

Jo Gallup, admitted to the bar some two years be‘o-e I was, commenced 
to practice immediately and when some six years afterward I devoted moself 
to the profession, had by his ability and mdomitable energy taken cask with 
the most successful lawyers at the bar. ‘He was well kuown to you iy and 
his great big heart and universal sympathy had so endeared him to the peopie 
that, not one of all of those who have dropped by the wayside as titne passed 
on has been more universally mourned than has poor Jo Gallup. 

John McClure, born and raised and admitted to the bar in Putnam coun- 
ty, after he left the county held the high and honorable posi:ion uf Chief 
Justice of a sister State. 

But time will not permit me to go on farther with the list, anl yet I can 
not pass from the subject without calling attention to the peculiarity of the fact 
that while many who were citizens of Putnam county have been called to 
occupy high positions and have received high honors, yet it was not until they 
had left this county that these honors were gained. And I have wondered 
much and sought diligently to find a reason for it. My conclusion is that the 
Putnam county people have always been of so high an order of intelligence 
and ability that when one who is not above the average in those respects in 
this county gets out among the people of other counties and other states, he is 
immediately recognized as being above their range of intellect and honored 
accordingly. Now I do not say that this is absolutely true, but it is the only 
theory that satisfactorily applies to the facts. 

As I said I have personally known all but four or perhaps five of the 
lawyers who have lived and practiced in Putnam county, yet one by one they 
have gone, some have lived to the full extent of man’s allotted span and died 
full of years and honors, some have died ere yet the frost of years had shown 
itself upon their youthful locks, some have o:tered their young lives and bril- 
liant future upon the altar of their country, some still live and are doing 
bravely and well life work in other portions of our country, until there remain 
now of all those older lawyers but Elam Day, David I. Brown and myself, 
who have been for nearly a quarter of a century members of the Putnam 
county bar. And as I look back upon the years that have passed, and think 
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of the genial, kindly men whom we have known, and whom we shall know no 
more upon this earth forever, and as year after year when we assemble at these 
reufions and see the bowed forms and silvered heads of those whom we have 
known in the bloom of youth and the full strength of manhood, and miss each 
year from among us one or two or more of the familiar faces, our hearts grow 
sad within us, and we feel more sensibly that to the pioneers of this county 
the end.is drawing rapidly near, and it will not be many. years until we too 
will be numbered with the absent ones, *‘ Not lost but gone’before,” and the 
work of our lives will in turn form a part of the history of the past. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THIS PIONEER ASSOCIATION :— 

In the speech of Bro. Long you have been instructed, entertained, even 

amused; we have learned something of the early spirited genius of the limbs . 
of the law in this county in those primitive days when we were younger than 
we are now.. We learned that a lawyer could clandestinely procure the’ 
speech of another, deliver it to an audience, and hardly have it recognized as 
telling a lie; that he could take advantage of the verdancy of a witness by 
sleight of hand, and all be according to the code. Also, that he could en- 
~ counter seven million stumps between Kalida and Ottawa and yet not be 
really ‘‘stumped.” Also, that the desire for a home which they could call 
their own made the early settlers brave every danger, endure every hardship 
and conquer every difficulty, developing a sturdy citizenship and an ability to 
enjoy the privileges and refinements of these later times. 

The virtuous homes and increasing intelligence of our people are substan- 
tial evidences that our ancestry filled well their places in life. The duty we 
owe to these pioneers is that of hearty respect, and a grateful acknowledgé-. 
ment of the substantial work they have done for future generations. Many 
of them are near the end of their journey, and the evening of their days 
should be made as pleasant as possible. 
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MEMBERS OF THE PUTNAM CounTY PIONEER ASSOCIATION :— 
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It has been said, that to live in the past only is practically to cease to 
live, that life’s business is with the morrow rather than with the things of 
yesterday. There may be a measure of truth in this saying, but it is often 
interesting and not always unprofitable to look back upon the road we have 
traveled, and to people it again with those who have sustained a more or less 
intimate relation with us all along the way. This I propose to do briefly on 
the present occasion, but in respect of one class only, viz: ‘‘ The Old Physic- 
jans of the County.” 

It cannot be said of all, or of many of them perhaps, that they were men 
of distinguished parts, of fine social culture, or of large or varied professional 
acquirements, but they were, as a rule, substantial men, physically and mental- 
ly ; of earnest purpose, industrious and persistent, and in a general way, fairly 
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well adapted to the people and their times. If it were possible and permissible 
to transcribe the mental diary of each, no better history could be furnished of 
the social and domestic habits of the people in their respective localities. But 
what the physician learns in the sacred precincts of the family home should 
be as safe from the public eye and ken as if he had been sworn to inviolable 
secrecy on the threshold of his profession. Hence what might b> said of the 
‘old physician” is subject to special restrictions, except as it may apply to 
him in his relations as a man and a citizen, and to his hardshi»s and priva- 
tions as a pioneer. 

As a country gets older and its population multiplies and becomes weal- 
thy, there is a division of labor in the professions, as well as in the ordinary 
industrics and trades, so that the physician, although he may co tinue to ve 
a general practitioner, is no longer under the necessity of ex ‘reising the 
functions of the druggist and the dentist, as was the case with him in the 
early days of this county, with all the disadvantages incident to sparse settle- 
ments and meager facilities. 

In the matter of roads and other conveniencies of intercommnun‘cation 
between the people, Putnam county, and especially this part of it, ia ec mpar- 
ison with the older counties of this and other states, is not a terres.iil »aradise 
now, but it certainly is so, if the comparison be made with what it was forty 
years ago when I first came into it. The country then appeared to be a dead 
level, densely and heavily wooded, with swails on every side that fed the 
streams, and kept them more or less swollen all the year round. The main 
roads had been recently cut out and instead of there being any ditches as now 
to drain and dry them, they were walled up ‘on either side by massive trees, 
that excludcd frcm thcir curface the sunlight and the winds, and left them 
moist and muddy at all seasons when not actually frozen. So far as I know, 
there was not a bridge across the Auglaize, Hog Creek or the Blanchard any- 
where along their course through the county, and perhaps not from their 
common source in the great marsh in Hardin county to where they unitedly 
empty into the Maumee at Defiance. One of the best qualtfications of the 
physician’s horse then was to be a sate, high swimmer, and among the first 
lessons the physician had to learn in manual labor was how to “paddle his 
own canoe.” 

The first physicians to encounter and conquer these physical difficulties, 
of whom I have been able to collect any authentic information previous to 
1837, were Drs. DeWeese, at Franconia, Moses Lee, at Kalida, Calvin Ate 
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Pomeroy, at Ottawa, and a Dr. Hartshorn, who settled and lived a short 
time near where the village of West Cairo now stands. A year or two sub- 
sequent to this date, but previous to 1840, where your Association drew its 
first line on the Pioneer element, Drs. Wood and Baldridge came to Kalida 
and Dr. Hiram Alfred settled in Gilboa. Extending the Pioneer line, as I 
understand you have done, to 1859, it includes a much longer number of 
physicians and several other localities of the county. During the added 

decade Kalida received Dr. P. L. Cole, from Westminster, Allen Co., Ohio, 

Dr. Andrew McClure, from Cardington, O.; Dr. C. M, Godfrey, from Otta- 
wa; Dr. C. C. Fitch and towards the latter part of the period—1849—the 
writer of this paper. They came somewhat in the order they are here named. 

Dr. Herman Luce settled in Gilboa, to be followed soon after by Drs. T. E. 

Paul and L. W. Moe; Dr. Hiram Day, at Pendleton; Dr. John Monroe, at 
Columbus Grove, and subsequently at Vanghnsville; Drs. G. S. Newel, Reed 

and White, were also at Columbus Grove for a longer or shorter time; Dr. 

DeLucenay. at Fort Jennings, and Drs. McFarland and Penington, at section 
10, now Delphos, which then formed a part of Putnam county. All these 
physicians were known as ‘‘ regulars ;” another so-called school of medicine 
however had at least two representatives in the county at an early day. This 
school has presented several phases and distinguished itself by a new name 
with each phase in its volutions, as ‘‘ Steam,” ‘‘ Thompsoniin,” “ Botanic,” 

‘‘ Kelectic,” &e. One of its disciples, Dr. J. S. Martin, from Mount Blanch- 
ard, Hancock Co., O., located at Gilboa in 1842 where he remained about a 
year and then removed to Columbus Grove; he subsequently went to Mexico, 

a small village in Wyandotte Co. His specialty was the treatment of ‘ milk 
sickness,” a disease which you know had something of the reputation of the 
‘«Trishman’s flea” in always being somewhere else than where you put your 
finger. Dr. Samuel Black of the same school settled on a farm across the 
river from Kalida, where he died in 1849; he was from Trumbull county, 
Ohio, had practiced some years in Lima, where he was connected by marriage 
with a large and influential element of the population. Dr. Black was a 
quiet, self-contained man of genteel deportment, and having the courage of 
his convictions, he was respected by all who knew him. 

As a matter of interesting and instructive history it would seem well to 
trace each one of the “old physicians” named back to the time and place of 
his birth and look along the line of his family antecedents as wel! as his early 
environments and vote their relation to his protessional eareer and final ont- 
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come; but this could only be done now in a comparatively few instances, and 
if an attempt should be made to do more than give a passing notice to any, 
except the oldest and more prominent among them it would extend my ad- 
dress much beyond the limits proper for an occasion like this. 

Dr. DeWeese was an Eastern man, a Philadelphian, and his adventure 
here may have been less of a professional than of a speculative character, as 
previous to his coming he had acquired a considerable tract of land and soon 
occupied himself in having the timber felled upon it. This land lay in the 
angle formed by the junction of the Blanchard with the Auglaize River, and 
as it was never completely cleared and never cultivated at all, 1t soon became 
covered again by a dense undergrowth, and was known for many years subse- 
quently as the “ Dr. DeWeese land.” The Doctor in the meantime having 
become discouraged by the death of one member of his family and the sickness 
of others, like Naomi, returned to his friends in the east, and afterwards 
remained there. I have often heard the old settlers of Perry township and 
especially the Myer’s, speak of Dr. DeWeese, and always with respect and a 
kindly feeling, but I do not now recall any personal anecdote of him, or any 
professional incident connected with his life in the county of sufficient interest 
to be produced here. P 

He was succeeded at Franconia by a Dr. Cooper, who soon became quite 
popular and influential with a certain class known at that time and afterwards 
us “Auglaize Rangers,” with whom he was more nearly allied in tastes and 
habits than was his predecessor or successor. The Doctor was rather a strong 
man, but uncultured and somewhat stalwart in his manners and methods, as 
well in his practice and prescriptions as in other respects, if we are to credit 
an anecdote that used to be told of him. Having been called in consultation 
to an unpromising case he suggested a teacup full of spirits of turpentine at a 
single dose. This somewhat alarmed the attending physician and he protested 
against it. But the patient and the family had faith in Cooper; the dose was 
administered and the patient afterwards recovered. We should now be in- 
clined to regard this as an escape rather than as a cure, but the post hoc was 
readily accepted as prop teo hoc at that time, and the case added to the Dr.’s 
reputation for professional skill and judgment. I do not know how long Dr. 
Cooper remained at Franconia, but probably not many years, as he was known 
at a comparatively early day as an established practitioner at Charloe, the old 
county seat of Paulding, and Dr. Seneca Dimock occupied his old territory 


on the Anelaize. 
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Tr, Dimock was a New Yorker and, like DeWeese, acquired a picce of 
Inn) f ro, or immediately after his settlement here. His location was below 
Franconia, and on the opvosite side of the river, near what is now known as 
the village of Dupont. Dr. Dimock was an estimable man in every respect, 
though, perhaps, not a thoronghly educated physician, his strong common 
sense, his honesty of purpose and sincere and kindly disposition made him a 
reputal:le and safe practitioner. He may be said to have dicd a martyr to 
his work, for the malaria to which he was exposed in his long rides, carly and 
late, along the rivers and canal and the intervening swails seemed to have 
permeated every fiber of his being and he succumbed to a malarial cachexri 
Jong before the impression of age had shown much upon his frame or features. 
THis Lrother, Dr. [li Dimock succeeded to his place and practice. 

There must have been a time wien the settlement of which we have heen 
speaking was without any local physician, according to an anecdote I used to 
hear related on one of the old settlers. Being sick and in need of a medical 
min, | ‘s nearest source of supply was Defiance, possibly Dr. Colby or Evans, 
as they were among the first of that town, at all events a single visit was made 
by a physician from Defiance, and the old settler subsequently enquiring after 
his bill, was told that it was twenty dollars. He was astonished and protested 
that it was too much. ‘‘See here,” said thé doctor, ‘that bill isn’t high, 
considering the result of my visit; here you-are sound and well again, then 
you looked to me like you were about to die. Of course if you had died I 
should not have charged you so much.” ‘*Oh my! oh my!” said the old 
settler, ‘I wish I had died then, doctor.” I suppose really that life on the 
Auglaize at that time had not as many charms as it might have now upon the 
banks of the Hudson. 

Dr. Moses Lee I think was a natiye of New York, but had lived in one 
of the eastern counties of this State previous to his settling in Kalida, which 
he did in a very early day. So many of this Association must have had a 
personal acquaintance with him, must have known him more or less inti mately 
in all his relations as a man, a physician, county officer and private eitizen 
that it would seem almost superfluous for me to speak to you of him to any 
great extent. He went in and out amongst. you, in one capacity or another 
for nearly two generations, and all, of course, formed some estimate of him. 
It is not always that the posthumous estimate of a man corresponds with the 
contemporaneous oue, but I think neither would be unfavorable to Dr. Lee. 
He certainly had some estimable qualities as a man: was never aggressive, 
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but always firm, somewhat slow in his manners and methods, but very per- 
sistent and usually sure. His natural reticence and self reliance may some- 
times have made him appear isolated and unsocial, but I believe his friendships 
were cordial and true with those he had tried and trusted. He probably never 
devoted himself exclusively to the medical profession after settling here, but 
he practiced in a good many families nevertheless and I never heard of his 
making any serious mistakes. He was Clerk of the County Courts for a series 
of years and though he was thought to be expert in the construction of a 
‘* cost bill” his official record was always clear. As a public officer he was 
capable, honest and faithful, as a business man he dealt honorably. He 
accumulated a fair competency while living and left as much evidence of his 
public enterprise as the average citizen of his time and place. 
Perhaps no pbysician ever settled in Putnam county, before or after the 
time of Dr. Pomeroy, who was better equipped and qualified than he for the 
practice of medicine in all its branches, and so long as he devoted himself 
exclusively to the practice of his profession, none ever enjoyed a larger meas- 
ure of public confidence. He was originaily from the State of Vermont, but 
studied medicine in Ohio and practiced a while in Mansfield, also at Melmore 
in Seneca county, of this State. He located in Ottawa as early as 1835 and: 
retained his home there up to the time of his death. Dr. Pomeroy was a man © 
of rather a fine mental texture, with a fair degree of preliminary training and 
had passed through the regular curriculum of medicine and surgery. To these 
advaniazes were added agreeable manners, a sprightly disposition and the 
tenderest and broadest sensibilities and sympathies. Dr. Godfrey, who 
was his partner for a time, and his life-long acquaintance and friend, says 
of him: ‘‘As a physician he seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of 
what was best to be done at the bed-side of the sick; as a surgeon, when 
occasion required, he handled the knife with boldness and precision, and 
asa man his hand was always outstretched in benevolence to the sick and 
poor.” For some reason he began, after a time, to diverge from the straight 
line of his profession towards that of the commercial and speculative—dealt in 
real estate and in stock, and his practice gradually became a secondary con- 
sideration with him. Perhaps he was forced to this change by a nervous 
affection that began to develope early and was connected with and probably 
resulted from a disordered digestion. But, notwithstanding his intense suffer- 
ing at short intervals from the severest form of headache, he retained his 
native cheerfulness and large fund of humor and had the keenest appreciation 
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of a good joke whether himself or others. After a while, however, what 


seemed to be, 
“The cruelest disaster 
Following fast and following faster,” 


came in successive waves and beat upon his family until he was largely 
changed in his outward seeming. His youngest daughter, perhaps his favor- 
ite, died after the briefest illness ; his son John, upon whom it is said he relied 
largely in his business, complained a few days of an agonizing toothache and 
then suddenly died. The oldest and only remaining son, Guy, a young man 
of much more than ordinary promise, was brought home a corpse in the very 
earliest days of the late war. After this the Doctor gradually become some- 
what abstracted in his manner, was more or less preoccupied and melancholy, 
but without the least moroseness, misanthropy or illuature so far as any 
word or sign was ever heard or seen.A-He was naturally a kind and tender 
man, and I believe in this respect he never changed. After John Pomeroy’s 
death his little daughter, the only child he lett, became the charge of the 
grandparents. I remember being at the Dr.’s house about this time and we 
were transacting some business of importance. It was in the evening and 
when this little girl’s bed-time arrived, the Doctor suspended his business, 
took her upon his lap, rocked her to sleep and placed her in bed with as much 
gentleness, tenderness and devotion as a muther with her first born could have 
done. Long years after, when this little girl had become a woman with 
children of her own, and the grandfather was broken and worn, I have known 
him to respond with the alacrity of youth to her summons when she or her 
children were sick though the road to them was both distant and dark, and 
this abnegation of self and devotion to family and friends continued to char- 
acterize him until 
“He entered his chamber in the silent balls of death” 
amidst the deep, cold waters of Lake Huron. Dr. Pomeroy was on the ill- 
fated steamer ‘‘ Marine City” on a return trip from the Island of Mackinac 
when she tock fire and burned to the waters’ edge a few miles out from Altena. 
To escape from the flames of the burning boat, with his little grandson in his - 
arms, he cast himself overboard, and both were drowned in the waters of the 
lake. I can never think of Dr. Pomeroy and associate his attenuated statu- 
esque form, and his marble-like melancholy face, with his domestic bereave- 
ments and tragic end without a feeling of inexpressible sadness. But surely 
it may be said of him now, 
‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
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Of the remaining four of the series of ‘old physicians” first named only 
a little can be said. Dr. Hartshorn left the county soon after settling in it 
and nothing could be learned of his location elsewhere. 

Dr. Woods settled in Kalida in the winter of 1839-40 and remained there 
two years. He is said to have been a man of some eccentricities of character, 
but of popular address and soon acquired an extensive practice which he 
retained until he became prostrated with rheumatism. Remaining an invalid 
and more or less helpless for several months, he was carried by his friends 
back to Coshocton county, where he was afterwards heard from, doing duty 
as a practitioner and as a preacher, the latter for the Campbellite or New 
Church. 

Dr. Baldrige came to Kalida in the double capacity of a physician and 
minister (Presbyterian), but was too old at the time to make a success as 
either in a country so new and soon retired trom both. He had the reputation 
of being well educated and a good man. 

Dr. Hiram Alfred practiced at Gilboa for ten or twelve years and left 
there for Indiana in one of the early years of 1850. He was a large, strong 
man physically, and in qualifications was probably a fair average of the 
pioneer physician. 

4 About 1841 Dr. P. L. Cole, of Westminster, Allen county, located in 
Kalida, remained th-re four or five vears and then moved farther west where 
he became lost to such sources of information as have been accessible to me. 
While in Kalida he married a Miss Bussart (not a Kalidian) and lost her in 
less than two years afterwards. He is said to have been a small man but of 
exceeding large pretensions, and being active and energetic he acquired a fair 
share of public confidence and patronage. 

Contemporaneous with Cole at Kalida was Dr. Andrew McClure, from 
Cardington, Ohio, a man of as smooth manners and winning address as any 
French dancing master, and withal he was kindly and generous to a fault. 
Such natural qualifications in a physician are pretty sure passports to general 
favor whether he has acquired the solid elements of his profession or not. Dr. 
McClure was popular with all classes of the community, and especially so with 
the better class, the ladies, and soon had an extensive and lucrative practice. 
In 1843 he sold his property to Dr. Godfrey and moved to Lima where he 
lost his wife, and becoming somewhat dissipated in his habits, he died in a 
few years later. 


As an early settler. an old citizen and a man of affairs, having, in addi- 
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tion to his paramount occupation as a practitioner of medicine, been a politi- 
cian to the extent of serving as County Treasurer two terms, as a Presidential 
Elector, as a Representative of his Senatorial District in the Legislature of 
the State, and discharging with commendable ability and integrity the duties 
of other public positions of trust and honor. I say as such,'no one who has 
ever settled in Putnam county is better known to all classes of the people, or 
is more highly respected than Dr. C. M. Godfrey. And as a physician, 
though for some time withdrawn from active service on account of advancing 
age and a physical infirmity, his long experience, his 1ipe judgment and his 
general knowledge entitle him to be considered the Nestor of the profession 
here. Dr. Godfrey had his birth and raising in Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
came to Ottawa in 1837 and as before stated was in purtnership for a ‘time 
with Dr. Pomeroy; as the latter receded the former came prominently to the 
front, and settling in Kalida he soon acquired the largest range in general 
practice of any local physician. Fairly well-equipped at the outset, with a 
good mind inclined to be analytical and logical in its processes, the knowledge 
he acquired of medicine and collateral branches became exceptionally thorough 
and accurate. Asa medical man he was inclined to deal with the concrete 
rather than the abstract, to be practical rather than theoretical, and as a 
practitioner his methods were positive, never tentative or, temporizing. His 
range of therapeutic agents was comparatively limited, but he has an abiding 
faith in the few, and, by various combinations and modification of doses he 
was able to fulfill as many indications in the treatment of discase as any phy- 
sician I ever knew, in public or private practice. In addition to sustaining 
himself in his general practice he held individual cases well in hand. The 
intelligent had no difficulty in recognizing his skill and sterling integrity, 
while the confidence of the less favored was held by his peculiar tact in deal- 
ing with the ignorant and superstitious. 

There has been in all states of society and in all places an unaccountable 
propensity of the human mind, unless subjected to long and rizid disciphne, 
to indulge in the improbable and mysterious, to attach supernatural import- 
ance to occult agencies and to believe in ‘‘ signs,” ‘‘ critical days” and various 
mummeries rather than in the force of reason or the light of experience. And 
this is perhaps more conspicuous with relation to medicine than to any other 
affair of human life, both because the nature of diseases and the art of curing 
them are more obscure, and because disease necessarily awakens fear, and. fear 
and ignorance are the natural parents of superstition. Hence the saying of 
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Lord Bacon, ‘‘that in the opinion of the ignorant multitud2 witches and 
imposters have always held competition with physicians.” This was not un- 
frequently the case along the Auglaize in an early day, and it wa: notealways 
limited to the ‘‘ Ranger” class cither, but Dr. Godfrey was able to make the 
moat and best of this clement of primitive humanity. I remember an instance 
of the kin’; the Doctor was attending a case of sickness in one of these fam- 
ilies to which some itinerant medical mounfebank was called and the man was 
postifying the procedure by claiming that improvement and recovery had 
followed the ‘‘ pow-wow.”  ‘* When did that case begin to recover?” asked 
the Doctor; the man said he didn’t remember exactly. ‘It was not until 
after the 9th day,” eaid the doctor. This seemed tu strike the man on a soft 
place, he hesitated, thought awhile and answered, ‘I believe you are right 
doctor, it was not until after the 9th day.” ‘‘I knew it would not be,” said 


the doctor, as he ooked at me with a mischievous twinkle in his gray eyes, 


and 
“Washed Ins hends with invisible soap 
‘on imperceptivie water” 


gs he made himself solid with the Auglaizer on the ground of his own choosing. 

Dr. Godfrey’s acquirements are solid, his rexding has been general and 
his ivformation is varied and well-grounded, especially in history and politics, 
His social qualities are good, and though his manners are not of the Chester- 
ticldean type, the quality of adaptation to varying circumstances and condi- 
tions in society has always made him a welcome guest. I have known him in 
his younger days to ‘‘ trip the light fantastic toe” in terpsichorean rounds, not 
with much grace, if the truth is to be tuld, but with an immense amount of 
energy, to tell the story well; to sing with touching pathos ‘* Bonnie Doon” 
and ‘“‘Highland Mary” and his song of the ‘‘ Bob-tailed Mare” has always been 
a favorite. I believe the Association will join with me in wishing long ‘ife to 
Dr. Godfrey. 

Of Dr. Fitch, the next in chronological order of the ‘‘old physicians,” 
nothing could be learned betore or after his career at Kalida which seems to 
have been brief and inauspicious. It is saicl that he was a man of fine personal 
presence and ,polished manners, genteel in his dress and address and to have 
shown more than an ordinary measure of professional and social culture. His 
tastes and style were probably in advance of the times, as he became involved 
io financial difficultics, moved away without the usual formalities and eft his 
confiding creditors to suffer. 

The three other physicians to be mentioned as of Gilboa are Drs. Luce, 
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Paul and Moe. With the two first my acquaintance was only linited both in 
a personal and professional way, and [ sought to supplement my knowledge of 
them by information from others of their contemporaries for this occasion but 
failed to do so. My impression is that they were men of differont, almost 
opposite types of character, but they both sustamed themselves in a reputable 
and lucrative general practice for many years at Gilboa and then moved to 
Ottawa, at least the latter did and lives there yet. The former may have left 
the county fora while, but if so he returned agin, for I heard of him at 
Ottawa and Leipsie for a while and finally of his death at Gilboa while sitting 
in the old office from which he practiced so Jong. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Moe was more extended. I remember on a 
Sunday afternoon, in the Jatter part of the summer or early part of the 
autumn of 1852, word came to Kalida that Gilboa had beeu suddenly invaded 
by “Asiatic Cholera,” that several of its prominent citizens had already fallen 
victims to the local scourge, that the people were panic-stricken and fleeing 
front the place, that the resident physicians had also left, and that the sick 
und dying were without medical attention. Dr. Godfrey and Tat one sad, 
dled our horses and rode over. We found that the condition of things had 
been considerably éxaggerated in the report but was still bad enough. Dr. 
Moe was at his post doing all that could be doue under the cireumstances, and 
he was being assisted by a young German physician who had then but recent- 
ly settled there. We all together went the rounds of the sick that night and 
the next morning, and before the middle of the second night this young doctor 
was a corpse. He had incured the cholera and died. I think I never 
caw a finer specimen of physical manhood than he was, and so far as we were 
able to judge from the short acquaintance, he appeared to be a cultured gen- 
tleman and an accomplished physician. In paying this passing tribute to his 
memory I should be glad to leave his name with you but I cannot now 
recall it. (Since learned to be Hatchie. ) 

In 1861, when the country was-trembling from another form of invasion, 
Dr. Moe, with the same courage that had characterized him at Gilboa, enlist- 
ed in the army. _ He served in the Quartermester’s department tor awhile, 
then in the hospital corps with me, and was afterwards appointed Captain of 
Company [ in 49th Regiment, Ohio Volunteers, with which he passed through 
the battle of Shiloh, one of the great battles of the late war. His health 
failing him early in 1863 he resigned, came home and resumed the practice 


of medicine, but he probably never recovered from the effects of the exposure 
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incident to his army service. He had been an invalid for a number of years, 
aud was totally blind at the time of his death. Dr. Moe was conscientious 
and courageous and discharged the duties of the several positions he held with 
acceptable ability and integrity. 

Very few physicians have sustained themselves so well and so long ina 
general practice in one locality as Dr. Hiram Day at Pendleton. In that 
relation he has been a familiar figure to the people of Riley Creek for nearly 
half a century, and it must be a matter of regret to them that his weight of 
accumulated years has been increased by financial difticulties largely increased 
by his efforts at public enterprises. 

I do not dwell upon the physicians of Columbus Grove for the reason 
that those who settled there previous to 1850, Drs. Newell, Reed and. White, 
not one of them remained long enough to establish a ‘local habitation and a 
name” there. Dr. Newell abandoned the medical profession long years ago 
and is now operating as a real estate agent at Lima with a fair degree of sue- 
ecss. Of Drs. Reed and White I have not been able to learn anything. 
After 1850 some very substantial and capable physicians located in the Grove 
to stay aud are well worthy of the large measure of public confidence and 
patronage they enjoy. Should your organization again extend the pioneer 
line so as to include them ‘they will furnish ample material for any speaker 
you may call to do duty on this line at one of your annual meetings in the 
future. 

Dr. Lewis DeLucenay, who settled at Fort Jennings some time in the 
‘“forties,” died there some years after of the cholera. He claimed to be of 
unmixed French descent and exhibited much of the Frenchman’s activity and 
vivacity, but he spoke the German language like a native and affiliated almost 
exclusively with the German element in the population. As his. paramount 
occupation was that of a grocery man he never did much in the practiee of 
medicine in the county. . 

Soon after, if not a short time before the division of Putnam county and 
the assignment of that portion which Delohos occupies to Allen, Drs. Pening- 
ton and McFarland returned to Tiffin, Seneca county, from whence they had 
come, aid J have since heard of the death of the former but not of the latter. 

The next and Jast of the ‘ old) physicians” of whom I shall make any 
special mention at this time is Dr. John Monroe. He was a vative of Forgune 
county, Virginia, and. first settled in Logan county, Ohio. After being in 


Columbus Grove a short time he went back toe Logan, and on his return to 
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this county he settled at Vaughnsville and built up a good practice in the 
settlement of Sugar Creek and Gomer, which he retained until he was elected 
County Auditor aud remeved to the county seat at Kalida. After the expi- 
ration of his official term he engaged in a merchantile venture for awhile, but 
soon abandoned it to resume the practice of his profession at Delphos. From 
thence he went to Spencerville and vetting back into politics, for which he 
seemed to. have a natural inclination and aptitude,—he represented Allen 
county two terns in the lower House of the State Legislature. .During this 
time I met with him at Columbus and he was complaining of rheumatism in 
one of his knees. ‘This ‘‘ rheumatisin,” whatever it may have been primarily, 
ultimated in a suppurative arthritis and often crippling aud disabling him for 
several years, finally caused his death. Dr. Monroe was considerably in 
advanee of the average, both in physical and mental force, and he possessed a 
degree of personal magnitude that gave him more than an ordinary control 
over men, especially on his own social plane. He acquired some popularity, 
both as a physician aud a politician, and wonld, no doubt, have achieved a 
larger measure of success on either line if he had entively excluded the other, 
but dividing his energies between the two his hfe work was hardly as remun- 
erative in the end as his natural endowments, opportunities and aptitudes 
seemed to promise. : bi 

' None of the professions, if legitimately followed, is calculated to lead to 
the accumulation of large fortunes, and least of ali the medical profession, but 
in its economic and financial aspects it was very fairly represented by its old: 
members in Putnam county. Being men of full average ability and business 
enterprise they were not, as a rule, essentially behiad their contemporaries in 
other departments of life in receiving a respectable competency as the reward 
of their labors. A few however fuiling to 

“earn the lesson or to bold it fast,, 

That the mill never grinds with the water that has passed,” 
found their declining years inadequately provided for, but this is applicable 
to some in all branches of business and to all indus‘ ries and professions. 

The ‘‘old physicians” were generally men of good habits and stood well 
in their respective localities, professionally, morally and socially. So far.as I 
know not the least charge of professional delinquency attaches to any one of 
them, and with the single exception referred to no other obliquity of any kind. 
There appears to have been a mutual contidence and respect between them 
and the people among who they practiced, and whether in the log cabin of 
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the recent clearing, or the farm house of larger pretensions, I never heard of 
an instance of missplaced confidence in the old family physician. 

Now, of the first series named—DeWeese, Cooper, Dimock, Baldridge, 
Lee, Pomeroy, not one remains. The places that once knew them so well 
will know them no more forever. Of the second series—DeLucenay, Luce, 
Moe, Monroe and others have joined the ‘‘silent majority” and in most in- 
stances at ages before their shadows had lengthened much toward the East. 
And of the few that are left? They are like scattered trees in a clearing, 
gnarled and bent and storm-riven, of whom it might have been said years ago, 
as of the prisoner of Chillon: 

‘“‘Their hair is gray, but not with years 
Nor grew it white in a single night 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 

But from the privations, hardships and exposures inseparately connected 
with the practice of medicine in a new county, and especially where the at-. 
mosphere was freighted with miasmatic elements. 

The times have changed; malaria has largely disappeared with the surface 
water; the rivers seldom overflow any more and they are all well-bridged; the 
roads are generally thrown up and ditched, and many of them are well Mc- 
Adamized; the people have multiplied and become comparatively easy in their 
circumstances; a new class of physicians has appeared of abler and perhaps 
better men, certainly with enlarged facilities for practice, with many new and 
some improved methods. But for patient endurance under hardships; faith- 
ful work under difficulties and an honest effort to do the best under all cir- 
cumstances, I respectfully bow to the 


‘““OLD PHYSICIANS OF PUTNAM COUNTY.” 
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PUTNAM COUNTY PIONEERS. 


WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. 
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MARGARET A. MORRIS. 

Born in Clark county, Ohio, May 11th, 1812, settled in Putnam county, 
October 8th, 1882. J 

My husband, Henry Morris, was born in Brackin county, Kentucky, 
April 14th, 1806. We were raised on adjoining farms in Clark county, Ohio. 
We were married Angust 30th, 1832, but did not go to housekeeping uniil 
we came to Putnam county, October 8th, of the same year. We started out 
to settle in our new home Oevtober 2d, with an ox team and a horse team and 
one cow, which we had no trouble in driving for she followed the oxen. The 
road from Bellefontain to Lima was hub deep with mud and the trees and 
brush had to be cut out part of the way. We landed here on the 8th and 
built a house out of poles, sixteen fect square, a door was cut in but no win- 
dow; we built a fire in one end of the house without any chimney, allowing 
the smoke to go out at the cracks and crevices; we lived this way until my 
husband could build a chimney and door and chunk and daub the house; the 
house was without any floor, the chimney served us for a window. We lived 
this way for one year, we then built a log cabin with puncheon floor and a 
square hole with paper pasted over it for a window. This was equal to the 
finest parlor in those days. There were four other families joined us the same 
fall, of which Iam the only surviving one ieft. We had brought three bar- 
rels of flour with us which lasted one year with corn meal, we had plenty of 
wild meat, such as deer and turkey, and fruit, such as wild grapes, plums and 
berries. The nearest place we could get our grinding done was at Cherokee, 
Logan county, or Sidney, Shelby county. We grated a great deal of corn 
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for bread; we made a grater out of an old tin coffee pot with holes punched 
through with a nail. I remember in one instance we was four weeks without 
any bread, I think it was in the fall of 1834, we had plenty of pumpkins, 
squashes and potatoes. When the mill started up in Delphos we thought it 
was very handy. IT have lived here 48 years on the same place where we first 
rettled. 


WILLIAM SCOTT. 


William Scott, son of John and Jane Scott, (Jane Perry), born February 19, 
1796, in Chester county, Penn., emigrated to Virginian in October, 1821, 
“ime to Ohio in October, 1831, and to Putnam couuty on February 19, 
1835. 

I was born February 19th, 1796, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, emi- 
grated to Virginia in October, 1821. Married in Shenandoah county, Va., 
July 31, 1823. Was school teacher and daily laborer, clerk at Union Fur- 
nace, Wardenville, Hardy county, clerk and manager at Jackson Forge on 

sie Cape, Capon, Wampshire county. Jackson’s tariff broke down Jackson 

Forge and dispersed the four principal persons including manager. 

T came to Ohio in October, 1831, settled in New Salem, Fairfield county. 
Moved on the Auglaize River on the 19th day of February, 1835, (the day 
that [ was 59 years of age), same spring built and settled where I now live 
on Section 34, T.25., R. 5 E., then in Putnam county. The same year 
elected Township Clerk of Jennings township, in April, 1837, self and Obed 
Martin was elected Justices of the Peace. (Isq. Martin, six miles north of 
It. Jennings.) At the October election, 1837, 1 was elected Commissioner 

‘of Putnam county; took my scat the first Monday in December, 1837, with 

Christian IIuber and Isane McCracken. The building of Court House had 

been let and stone work of foundation done. That winter an act was passed 

by the Legislature of Ohio authorizing the Commissioners to borrow a sum of 
money not to exceed $10,000 and at an interest not to execed 7 per cent, 

The duties of a Commissioner was new to me and L.took some pains, and with 

the aid of Isaac McCracken I made myself acquainted with the management 

of county affairs by our predecessors, and here let me say that the records 

show a more frugal and better management of the public affairs than when J 
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gaye place to my successor in October, 1843. In the spring and summer of 
1838, C. Huber made two trips to Fairfield county to borrow the money. At 
our June session he produced a paper for us to sign appointing Col. McCrack- 
en, of Fairfield county, Ohio, our agent for the purpose of negotiating a loan, 
1 objected to the wording of the paper, that he might sell the bonds for less 
than the face called for. The Auditor and all other county officers assured 
me that my objections were unfounded, they did not object to my amendment 
but the paper had been drawn’ by an able attorney and it would not do to 
change it, finally I succeeded in limiting his agency. In October, 1838, 
James Walmsley was elected to succeed Isaac McCracken. Some days or 
perhaps two weeks after the election I was called to a. special meeting to sign 
an order for County Treasurer to lift $6,000, then in the hands of our agent. 
Huber had signed, McCracken waited my arrival. I called for our agent’s 
letter, it read in substance ‘‘sold $8,000 seven per cent. bond for $6,000, 
subject order, less $—, my commission. The best I could do.” The Auditor 
and others assured me that the Com. would be satisfied. Neither McCracken 
nor I would sign the order. 

On the first Monday in December James Walmsley took his seat for the 
first. He said the treasurer swore him into office, and he signed the order. 
In the fall of ’39 Huber was re-elected by a small majority. Jonathan Sackett 
contested his election on the ground that there were more Germans in Fort 
Jennings who voted on their first application papers than he had majority in 
the county. A number of them came to my office the same night to know if 
they were forced to go home without their fees. I advised them to go to H. 
J. Boehmer. Thinking that they should have three days notice they turned 
back when within a few miles of Pendleton—the Court was limited to one 
day—and on being arrested for contempt of Court were powerless. 

When the first year’s interest fell due the Phoenix Bank of New York 
demanded $560. Huber, Auditor and others were willing to pay. Walmsly 
and myself ordered the Auditor to pay the bank $420, Judge Swan or Judge 
Swaine was paid a fee of $50, and he gave it as his opinion that the Commis- 
sioners would have to pay $560 annually, and at the end of five years the face 
of tte bond, $8,000, on the maturity of the bond in 1843. The agent of the 
Phenix Bank came to Kalida and with the aid of Huber and Walmsley the 
Commissioners settled by paying amount we received, $6,000, five years in- 
terest at 7 per cent., $2,100; total $8,100; face of bond claimed, $8,000; five 
vears interest at 7 per cent., $2,800; total, $10,800; amount saved to Putnam 
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county, $2,700. McCracken was not renominated because he sided with me. 
Walmsley for the same reason, my obstinancy returned me as a county offi- 
cer to private life. Huber was asked to go up higher. The others were con- 
tinued in office. During the six years that I served as Commissioner the 
greatest harmony existed between all my fellow Commissioners and myself, 
with one and only one exception. 

When Putnam county reccived her apportionment of the surplus revenue 
from the general Government, the State of Ohio gave us our chance to draw 
and loan the money out, or the State would retain our proportion and pay 
Putnam county five per cent. per annum—we drew the money. We spent 
two days before we could agree on the rate of interest. Good men were will- 
ing to pay 7 per cent. The Auditor claimed a right to vote--Scott, 7 per 
cent.; Walmsley, 6 per cent.; Ifuber and Resly, 5 per cent. Hubcr and 
Walmsley were borrowers. The first security was ample; Huber sold his first 
mortgage tract, the mortgage was changed. Walmsley and I were assured 
that one-half of Huber’s indebtedness was then deposited in Auditor's office— 
we were deceived. I generally left home on Sunday; we had three regular 
sessions per annum of three days each at #2 per day; two-thirds of the time I 
got home Thursday. My fees, #6 in county orders were worth 62 cents on 
the dollar. My fees averaged say #20 to #25 per annum, and I now declare 
that I never drew one cent in cash, only as I sold my orders or used them 
in paying tax. 

On November 1st, 1851, myself and V. B. Pangle left Lancaster, Fair- 
ficld county, Ohio, travelled through Licking from Newark to Delaware, 
Upper Sandusky, Tiffin, Ft. Ball, Ft. Blanchard, Waupuchanatta, to a 
Quaker settlement near that place, where a Quaker schoolmate said ‘‘ don’t 
settle on or near an Indian reserve if thee wants moral neighbors.” 

In the summer and fall of 1834 I rode through Sugar Creek, Pleasant 
and part of Union township in Putnam county and German township in 
Allen county. I was favorably impressed with the industry, frugality, mor- 
ality, &c., of the citizens. I concluded that this was partly owing to distance 
from prospective harbor; heavy timber; no place for speculators or gamblers: 
the face of the country said: 


LABORERS WANTED, NONE OTHERS NEED APPLY. 
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JACOB CLEVENGER. 
Born at Stoverstown, Virginia, June 9th, A. D. 1803, settled in Sugar Cre k 

Township, Putnam County, Ohio, October 23d, 1830. 

Was married to Eliza Rimer on January 23d, 1828, and in October, 
1830, left Franklin county, Ohio, for Putnam county with my father and 
three brothers, Je, George and Samuel. We left Columbus October 15th, 
(Columbus then being a small town, not as large as Kalida is now), the road 
was very muddy and winding which made traveling very tedious. It took us 
eight days to get to our destinution, We landed here and unloaded our goods 
by the side of a large oak tree, which was all the shelter we had, and built a 
large fire by the side of a log and our women cooked our meals over it. Ina 
few days we made some clapboards and built a kind of shed to protect our 
goods. About this time we had sickness which discouraged us considerable, 
but we knew that we would have to endure hardships and privation, so we 
went to work and cut logs (which we did not have to go far to find, Putnam 
county then being almost an unbroken wilderness) and put up four log cabine, 
one for each family, after which we cleared eight acres of land, it being in the 
green woods, and planted it in corn, having nothing to cultivate the ground 
with but hoes, but thank God we knew how to use them. We raised a good 


crop. 
Brother William killed a deer occasionally, which were plenty in those 


days, and brought us some venison and with the fish we caught was all the 
meat we had. One day in I’ebruary we were out chopping, the ground being 
covered with snow, it turned a little warm and some bees made their appear- 
ance, we followed them and found five bee trees, which supplied us in honey 
a long time. There was a band of Seneca Indians only a few rods from where 
we first landed with whom we had some dealings, in the way of trading corn 
and potatoes for dry: goods and groceries. 

Game was plenty, such as it was, viz: deer, bear, coon, squirrel, wild 
turkey, with now and then a wild hog. The streams abounded with fish of 
all kinds, besides these there were wolves in great ubundance, they being so 
bold that they would come to our doors at night and go howling around our 
house ; occasionally a panther could be heard in the woods. At or near the 
end of three years we bought a piece of land on the west side of Hog Creek, 
upon which we now reside. Commencing again in the green woods we cleared 
off four acres of ground and put it in corn ; had a good prospect for corn when 
that memorable July freshet came and swept it all off, leaving us nothing but 
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a desolate waste. Had it not been that the people were more generous than 
they are now, we cannot see how we could have lived through those times, 
with nothing to eat and no money to buy. Those who raised a crop that year 
divided with those who lost theirs. In those days we had to go to Sidn:y to 
mill and it generally took eight or ten days to make the trip; we would take 
a load of wheat or corn with provision enough for ourselves and feed for our 
horses and camp out at night. 

The first table we got my wife earned the money to pay for it by weaving 
(paid five dollars in gold for it) and it is still in the house and in use. 

One time Jacob Rimer, brother Sam and myself took sixteen bushels of 
corn on a boat up Hog Creek to Karns’s mill; on the way I fell out into the 
water and the rest of the boys laughed at me, but we had not gone very far 
until brother Sam fell out and last of all Juke got a ducking. Before we got 
there the water got so shallow that we had to. get out and shove the boat oyer 
the riffles. 

We raised a large family of children, thirteen in number, all of which 
live in this county except three, one son living in Elida, Allen county, Ohio, 
one daughter in Union county, Ohio, and one daughter in Brown county, 
Kansas, all pursuing the vocation of farming but one, he is a carpenter. To- 
day we are the happy parents of thirteen living children, six boys and seven 
girls, forty-five grandchildren, twenty-five boys and twenty girls, three great- 
grandchildren, one boy and two girls. At the writing of this article I am 
seventy-six years old and my wife sixty-seven years old. 

A few words to the young and we will conclude: Though you may enjoy 
better education and better privileges than we did, remember to whom you 
are indebted for this. It is by our industry and economy that we made this, 
a howling wilderness, blossom like the rose. As we are about to step off of 
the stage of action and you are taking our places, fill them with honor, be 
industrious and economical, let not your life be a failure, that you may look 
back and rejoice in the fact that the world is the better for your living in it 
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JOHN WILCOX. 


Tory in Madison county, Ohio, March 12th, 1825, came with my parents to 

Icrry township, Putnam county, Ohio, in the spring of 1827. 

In the early spring of A. D. 1827, my parents, Joel Wilcox and Sarah 
(Williams) Wilcox, together with Stephen Kingery and John Kingery moved 
from ,Macison county, Ohio, to Putnam county, via Wapakoneta, Forts 
~ Ananda and Jcnnings, on the south side of the Auglaize River, by what was 
thea termec “the old Wayne trace,” the only road in or through the county. 
Father settled in Perry township on the Blanchard River, on the fractional 
part of section 11, on the south side of the river and three miles from its 
junction with the Auglaize, while Stephen Kingery settled on the same section 
north of tle river and John Kingery on the Auglaize. At that time John 

tidenour and Demit Mackeral and their families were with the ‘‘ new comers,” 
(W*cox end Kingery), the only white inhabitants on the Blanchard below 
the Tal] settlement, where the town of Gilboa now stands. My parents (after 
house cleaning) moved temporarily into a bark-covered Indian camp (or wig- 
wam) with open front into which had been stored the previous year a quantity 
of sugar trouz'is, made of elm bark, there being a large grove of sugar trees 
in the vicinity. . They purposed building a cabin after clearing ground and 
planting their spring crop. While thus engaged and before planting was done 
tather’s horses ran away toward their old home in Madison county. Going in 
pursuit, father left mother in care of sister Mary and myself, the only children 
they then had. Having gone as far as Logan county he found his horses 
taken up as strays, satisfying the ‘‘ taker up” of ownership, paying expenses, 
&c., he started homeward, but a succession of hard rains since his absence had 
swollen the streams to overflowing, necessitating him to swim them on horse- 


back. } 


At this junction let us reflectively turn our attention to the open wigwam 
where the pioneer wife had been left in charge of the babes in the woods, with 
the winds playing requiem with the.swagging boughs of the forest, and where 
prowling wolves, panthers and bears roamed without, having as her only 
guard the faithful watchdog, ‘‘ Bounce.” ‘‘ The rains descended and the floods 
came.” One night mother heard the fire quenching by the rising water and 
on arising from the bed (spread upon clapboards and placed on horizontal 
poles held by forks driven in the ground), put the fire in a pot and placed it 
pon a stool (pioneer chair) and returned to bed to await the coming daylight, 
which revealed only a sea of water as far as she could behold through the 
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thickly standing forest. She took her ax and pot of fire (matches then being 
unknown) and started in the direction of higher grounds; wading through 
water a distance of a quarter of a mile, she came to dry land and built a fire, 
(where the first orchard was planted in the subsequent year, the trees being 
purchased of John Chapman—‘“‘Johnny Appleseeds’—who was peddling in a 
boat from his nursery near Ft. Findlay) the fire once kindled she returned to 
the wigwam and carried her children out to it, the weather being chilly. She 
then began to congratulate herself upon her safe exit from the water ; but soon 
she saw that she was about to be again surrounded and fled the second time to 
higher ground, to where the cabin was afterwards built. Here Demit Mack- 
eral, with his canoe and who was in search of her, came to her relief, and in 
the evening of the same day father returned, only too glad to find his little 
family in safety. The January flood of 1830 was the highest ever ku own to 
white settlers, the river appeared to seek its level with the neighboring 
swamps as tributaries, Hog Creek on a ‘‘high” united its waters with the 
Blanchard at Prairie Run. When it was at its highest and the earth saturated 
with water, making it all mud and slush, the weather being quite warm for 
the season, suddenly changed to extreme cold and the almost boundless sea of 
water was frozen to a glare of ice to the depth of an inch and a half. Cattle 
lying down at night were frozen to the ground before morning and the legs of 
some were frozen to the knees. Father lost several in this way. On this 
glare of-ice hundreds of deer were killed by wolves, they being headed off of 
the dry ridges upon Which they had sought shelter, and once on the smooth 
ice they became an easy prey to the ravenous beasts. They became so vorac- 
ious from their carnival of venison that the ensuing spring they frequently 
attacked youug or weak cattle, such as milch cows that happened to get stuck 
in the mud or strayed from home in the woods with their calves. Thomas 
McClish happening to be in the woods one day had his attention called to the 
bawling of a cow near by, and going in the direction saw the poor creature 
toiling homeward with two large wolves gnawing at her bag, having nearly 
eaten it off when driven away. But to return to the ice: The river coming 
to a stand soon began to fall rapidly, and there was heard a continual cracking 
of falling ice, leaving a portion on the trees, which thawing away afterwards 
left a ring or mark around the bark, the thickness of the ice. Those rings 
were for many years visible and were called ‘‘ high water marks.” In 1834, 
the year of the ‘‘July flood,” (there being no mast. by reason of frost), the 
bears were ravenous upon swine, killing them in great numbers. Hogs could 
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he heard squealing bs cay and night from the attacks of bruin. Tho f Jlow- 
ing year, A. I’. 1837, will be remembered asa year of great want and destitu- 
tion by reason of the flood of J c previous year ; the farming at that time being 
confined to the river Lottoms, which were overflowed, consequently but little 
old corn was in tle country and people sought it where it might be had. My 
father and Silas h cClish and a few others had a small quantity, and turned 
none away empty who applied while it Jasted. Some went to the Maumee 
valley, which hed suffered from the same inundation, and but little could’ be 
had_anywhere in reach, so there was rest for the hand-mills. Flour was for 
snle at Pique snd JT’ayton at $16 per barrel. here were but few who had 
the means to procure it at any price in money; some could and didi procure 
itand pachca it home on their shoulders or on horseback, and thus saved 
their families from suffering if not from starving; but one case of actual sfar- 
vation is said to have occurred in the county, philanthrony saved many ; some 
subsisted ¢n Lran boiled with greens. The want of proper food and neurish- 
ment caused 1 great amount of sickness. Conspicuous among the physicians 
who came to the county that year was Dr. C. T. Pomeroy, who rendered 
efficient service then and since, for which he will be kindly renembered tor 
generatiors to come. 

I will now return to the year 1829 and speak ae some of the deeds of the 
‘“‘Tawas.” Henry Wing, who had settled on the Blanchard four miles below 
“Tawatowr,” being from home one day a party of Tawas went to his cabin 
and frightercd his wife so terribly that she fled to my father’s, eight miles 
below, wl ere she arrived, through a wild and trackless forest, and halloed 
‘* over” al out ten o’clock that night. Responding promptly, father with his 
ornoe, socn Lrought her into our domicile where she, between sighs and sobs, 
told her story of grievances. Lighting a torch father went to the rescue of 
her little children, whom she had left hid away like young partridges at the 
approach of a hawk. On arriving at the late scene of fright he found Wing 
had returned, the Indians gone and the concealed ‘‘ partridges” out from their 
covert and all right. ; 

The Tawas being envious of my fiithher’s skill in hunting, an Indian came 
to his cabin, and learning that he was absent, went to the river bank to where 
the ‘‘ fine hunting” canoe was drawn up on the shore and shot a hole through 
the ‘‘blind,” a threat to deter from fire hunting; the next day the Indian 
returned accompanied by anoti.- Indian and finding father still absent, 
jumped into father’s cavoe and paddled down stream, notwithstanding the 
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protcstations of my mother. Tather returning unexpectedly and being in- 
forn cd of the circumstances, just as the Indians were out of sight, ran across 
"and boldly wading in, seized 
the csnoe in which lay a fine silver-mounted rifle, this he dexterously snatched 


? 


to the river bank and headed the ‘ red-skins, 


ail wi hout a word being spoken waded out and returned home. The Indians 
gon }ut in an appearance with the canoe, for which they wanted their gun 
in xchange ; father would not let them have it until they promised that they 
would not mei st him nor his property again, and further, that they would 
never firc-hunt withio four miles of him, which pledge they kept. 

Being in the wouds on a suowy day, the bushes all draped with hanging 
snow, a: d being attracted by the ucar approach of dogs baying on the track 
o°” some animal, I halted but a moment when a huge Lear, with open mouth 
and tongue protruding, came rushing from the thicket and came near running 
over mc; I thought my time had, come, tlat the bears were atter me, when 
suddenly, two Wyandottes on their ponies appeared on the trail, and being 
tol that the bear was just out of sight, ycllel to encourage the dogs which 
soon treed it up a large oak, where they shot it, to the great satisfaction of a 
badly scared boy.. 

My father being a successful farmer and a skillful hunter, his.eribs and 
granaries were generally well-Hlled with corn, and his larder with wild. game 
and wild honey. Fine bolted flour was a rarity in those times, but by the 
power of ‘‘ clbow grease” the handmills furnished Johnny cake or buckwheat, 
which with an abundance of honey and maple sugar, venison and bear meat, 
to say nothing of the datry and spicewood teas made passable subsistance. 
We generally went-to mill by canoe to Brunersburg during high water times 
until mills were built nearer, the grater and hand-mill supplying us with 
bread the balance of the year. Our marketing, except porkers‘and fat steers 
which were driven on foot, was done at Defiance by perogue down the Blanch- 
ard and Auglaize in the spring time, and consisted of grain, strained honcy, 
maple sugar, furs and peltries, which was exchanged for salt, merchandise 
and cash. 

Father was Captain of the first militia company organized in Putnam 
county, and McClish’s was the ‘only school district then organized in the 
county which was at the mouth of the Blanchard on the Auglaize—my first, 
in attendance, with Silas McClish as the first teacher and F. OC. Bitch the 
second. Janics Sims, Christian Prowant, John Ezer, Wm. S. Lemaster and 
others coming in as neighbors we soon had a Blanchard school distried orgnn- 
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ized, and built a log cabin school house with all the late improvements—stick 
chimney, greased paper for windows, puncieon floor and split benches—lIsaca 
Fowler being employed as teacher in the Wilcox neighborhood. 

My parents and family, except the writer of this reminescence and his 
sister Mary, moved overland to Oregon in 1847, and taking measles on the 
way, which relapsing turned to camp fever, resulted in the death of father 
and mother; mother died at the Cascade Falls, September 18th, 1847, her 
remains were conveyed to Fort Vanconver where father diced, November 10th 
of the same year, their bodies were laid side by side in the cemetery at Fort 
Vanconver, brother Loami dying shortly after was buried at the same place. 

Jemima Hopkins and myself were married Novy. 9th, 1843, and settled 
in Greensburg township. Moved to Mercer county, Ohio, in 1849, where we 
engaged in farming and school teaching till 1854, when we moved to Wapello 
county, Iowa, and resumed the same pursuits until the war of 1861, when I 
enlisted in the Union army and served through every grade from piivate up 
to Major. After the war was over I was appointed postmaster at Eddyville, 
Iowa, in 1869. By reason of wounds, hardships and exposures of the late 
service I became paralyzed in 1878, and not being able to longer do business 
or serve the public I resigned in 1879, and now in the evening of life I have 
returned to the land of my childhood to note the changes, renew the acquaint- 
ances and associations of life’s early morning. 


> Gites EEN EEA ee Yay 
Ger SP ED 


EMELINE SCOTT. 


Born March 28th, 1822, in Nelson, Madison county, New York, settled in 

Putnam county, one-half mile north of Kalida, in 1841. 

My father, James Wells, started with his wife and five childreu for Ohio 
in the year 1834. Settled in Fitchville, Huron county, and then removed to 
Kalida, Putnam county, on June Ist, 1841. The country was new and very 
few settlements had been made at that time. There was singing at the Kalida 
Court House every Sunday at 4 o’clock, and we all had a general good time. 
T lived in'Kalida until June 19th, 1851, and then was married to William 
Seott and then moved on the Blanchard, still my present home. 
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SARAH SPENCER. 


Sarah Parker was born in Knox county, Ohio, in 1818, came to Kalida, 
Putnam county, July, 1834, with her stepfather, Moses Lee. Was married 
to Jabez S. Spencer, October 26th, 1837. 


Ce eees So 


JOSEPH TINGLE. 


Born at Lebanon, Warren county, Ohio, May 5th, 1824, came to Kalida, 
Putnam county, May 16th, 1845. ie 


I came to Kalida on the first day of March, the year above mentioned. 
Walked trom Mr. Elwell’s farm, below Vaughnsville, on logs to Mr. George 
Clevenger’s and carried a valise weighing 25 pounds, the whole country being 
one glare of water and I not knowing what minute I would be drowned, hav- 
ing heard so much about the black swamp.  [ opened a tailor-shop and went 
to work in fuli bla:t, being at that time engaged to take a better half. I was 
married on May 8th of the same year, and moved to Kalida on the 16th and 
went to house keeping. We came to town on what was then called the river 
road, that being the only road there was any safety in trying to get here. I 
had two teams, they mired down above Mr. George Clevenger’s and I ca.e 
on to his house and got him to take a yoke of oxen and bring us across the 
swamp, and then we came into town lively, fecling that we had gotten through 
safely. We lived in Kulida twelve years, and we were very happy and com- 
fortuble, aud then mocevd to Columbus Greve and lived there till the year 
1881, then I was left alone in the world and am now making my home with 
H. Kk. Tingle at the same old Kalida, where I first started in life. I have: 
had many ups and downgbut the Lord has ever sustained me through them 
all and J feel to say to-day *‘ bless the Lord for all his benefits.” 


DS oO oS 


WILLIAM BLODGETT. 


Born in Wayue county, Ohio, July 13th, 1828, came to Putnam cofinty with 

my parents in June, 1888. 

My parents settled in Blanchard township in section 31 where I still 
reside. Not having the experience of providing for « family in the early 
settlement of this county, I did not feel the burden that some of them: did 
that settled even as late as I did, yet well do I remember the time when I had 
to take my turn at the corn grater or at the hand mill to get a little cora 
meal, and sometimes take a sack of corn and go from 10 to 10 miles to grind 
it on a horse mill, frequently going to Green Springs, Seneca county, and to 
Perrysburg. In 1849, when the California gold excitement broke out, L with 
a company from lindlay, consisting of 52, started for Calitornia March Sth. 
Taking the cars at Carey and going to Cincinnati there taking a boat going 
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down the Ohio River to the Mississippi River, thence up the river to the Mis- 
souri River and thence up the Missouri to Independence. There we bought 
our outfit for crossing the plaine, which consisted of 100 mules, 9 wagons and 
provisions for the trip and started, meeting with a great many difficulties on 
the way, sometimes having to attach ropes to our wagons to assist the teams 
in Jetting our wagons up and down the mountains, and on our way we had 
the misfortune to lose one of our men by the name of Wm. Byal, of Findlay, 
who we buried on the Humbolt River. We arrived at Cold Springs, Cal., 
August 26th, about 90 days crossing the plaine. Staying there about 6 vears, 
undergoing pioneer life in California, I returned home. I got married and 
settled down on the farm that my father first settled on and am there at this 
time. 


Ce aeepay) 


HENRY SHEETS. 


Born in Washington county, Maryland, April Ist, 1819, settled in Putnam 
county in June, 1836. 


When I was eighteen months old my father moved to Franklin county, 
Pa., where we lived seven years, then moved to Huntington county, Pa., 
where father followed distilling two years, then he moved back to Franklin 
county, and lived there until about the middle of September, 1835, then we 
started for Putnam county, Ohio; come three miles west of Mansfield to some 
old acquaintances, where we stopped to rest and make a visit; we got there 
about the 12th of October, 1835, the people persuaded him to winter over 
there and come and see this county. He came and entered 80 acres of land 
in Monroe township, then in Putnam county, but since struck off to Allen 
county. We stayed in Richland county over wintér, then father and myself 
came out to put up.acabin house on the land. We landed at old Jimmie 
Featheringill’s on the 28th day of June, 1836, and we staid with him until 
we got our house up. I staid here and father went back to Richland county 
and got the family and brought them to our new home in the woods in 
August. We had about $20 and no team, this is why hard work commenced 
in clearing up the land. The mosquitoes were very bad. We worked at 
clearing for ourselves for awhile, then we would work for someone else to get 
n oney to. buy bread and clothing. My father was a good hunter, we had 
plenty off wild meat, such as deer and turkey until the coon got fat, then we 
would have a change, one kind at a meal or all three together, as we wished. 
J have nothing in particular to say about hard times, 1 was young and hearty 
ind enjoyed it very well. I worked hard for several years until we got land 
erough cleared so that we could raise enough to live on, then I thought I 
wculd hunt a little and try and kill a few deer. I had caught a good many 
eon and killed a number of wild turkeys one day in October, so IL weuta 
decr hunting. I was out but a few hours until I killed a nice buck, the first 
decry I ever saw when I had a gun. I have hunted some by spells from that 
time on until, I believe, I kilied a thousand coon or more and five or six 
hurdred wild turkeys and have killed over two hundred deer and trapped one 
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wolf, and I have killed and captured five bears. I could relate many instances 
of what transpired during the early settlement of Putnam county, but it i: 
similar to what has been told by others and I will let it pass. A little more 
on the hunt: I used to go to the west part of the county to hunt, and hunted 
in Van Wert and Paulding counties; iv the fore part of March, 1847, I went 
down to my camp on Dog Creek to hunt coon in the snow, when [ got there 
Edward Nicholas and Deliverance Nicholas and two other men were in it. 
The next morning I started out for a coon hunt, I got out two or three miles, 
my dog was walking bchind me, le commeneed to wind something and ap- 
peared to be afraid and started to leave me, I spoke to him and he stopped, 
I was standing looking if I could sce anything, 1 heard some kind of a noise 
before me, there was a large sycamore tree ahead of me with a hole at the 
ground, by listening awhile I found the noise was in that tree. I went to the 
tree, stooped down and looked in, I saw a pair of eyes that looked like two 
coals ot flre and a gray nose it was looking at me, it was so dark in there I 
could not tell what it was. I fixed my gun and watched it, and that noise 
still continued, and there was no tracks inthe snow; after a while there was 
a small animal turned over and the bottom of its feet was light enough that I 
saw what it was, then I ran up to the tree as quick as I could. I put my 
hand against the tree and looked in, aud there was an old bear and three cubs, 
then IT thought you and I for it. I pulled my ax out of my belt and laid it 
down in the snow and fixed to shoot the old one. I could not take sight on her 
without Jaying flat down on the snow, the hole was so near the ground. I 
looked in again to see where her head was, [ wanted to shoot her in the head, 
but she had turned her head to the back part of the tree and I couid not see 
it; L thought I could hit it anyway, and 1 hunkered down and fired, and she 
made a lunge but didu’t try to get out, by this time my dog came up to the 
tree or near it and stopped. I re-loaded my gun and again looked in and saw 
that the end of her under jaw was broken; | said to myself if you do get out 
you can’t bite me, then h@r head was where I could see it. I again squatted 
down to shoot again, and when I took my thumb from the hammer it went off 
and the inside went out quicker than if it had taken a dose of salts; the ball 
just made a shight flesh wound and that made her mad and she snorted, then 
I knew she was a coming, I dropped my gun and grabbed my ax and as her 
head came out at the hole the dog caught her by the nose and [ hit her at the 
same time with the ax, but it was done so quick that I did not hit her hard 
enough to bring her down, and she sprang back and came again, but that 
time I had the ax in my hand, the dog and the pole of my ax took her again 
at the same time and down she came and then the fun was over. The dog 
took her by the nose avd I by the fore leg and we pulled her out of the tree. 
Then I hallooed to see if I could get some help, but there was no one in hear- 
ing. I took the entrails out (she was very fat) and covered her with bark, I 
then took the three cubs and started for camp, blazing my way so that I could 
again find my bear for the snow was leaving fast. I got to my camp with a 
good deal of trouble, and no one living there I wrote ou a chip what I had 
done, and that I had gone home, which was about twenty miles through mud 
and water. I got out to the Auglaize river and employed Henry Baken to go 
out the next day to the camp with his mare and with the help of the hunters 
that were there to bring the bear tocamp. I then got some milk and fed the 
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cubs, and then went to Kalida and stopped at William Gorden’s and fed the 
cubs again and then at Samucl Nicholas, (toward home) and fed thein again. 
Sam then saddled and bridled one of his horses and told me to ride home, I 
tell you that was a great help as I was pretty well fagged out. I got home 
about 9 o'clock that night. The next day was the Lord’s day but I could not 
help that, I went back to camp, IJ got there in the cvening, and they had the 
hear in camp all right, we skinned her and had something gvod for supper. 
So this ends my bear story. 

I have lived in Putnam county the most of the time since.my father came 
here, enjoying the ups and downs with the rest of the old settlers and trying 
to make the best out of life, and have seen Putnam county when it was a vast 
wilderness and when it blossomed like the rose, have enjoyed the bitter with 
the sweet, and have no complaints against the county or the people. 


CESSES SO 


PETER KLINGMAN. 


Born in Stark county, Ohio, March 22d, 1817, settled in Putnam county, 
one aud one-half miles from Columbus Grove, in April 1800. 


I sold my sand in Pleasant township in 1865, and bought in Jennings 
township, Putnam county. In August, 1867, my horses ran away with a load 
of stone and mashed my right leg, and it was ampuiuted by Dr. Samuel ‘Tur- 
ner, of Columbus Groye. I now live on the same place and my mother with 
me who was born in Pennsylvania in 1794. 


LE FS LLP OL . 
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: O. W. CRAWFIS. 
Born in Virginia, August 7th, 1798, came to Putnam county, Ohio, in Aug., 
1831. 


My father was born in Germany, my moticer was American born of Irish 
parents. My father emigrated to the State of Ohio in the year 1805, and 
settled in Fairfield county, Ohio. In August, 1431, IL came to Putnam 
county and bought the land that I now live on in section 27, T. 1 N., R. 8 
E., Blanchard township, and in October, 1831, I emigrated to said county 
and settled on said Jand. At that time there were but three cabins on the 
Blanchard river, John Ridenour was near the mouth of said river, William 
Wilcox and Henry Wing were up the river a few miles from Ridenour’s. No 
bridge over the Blanchard at that date. Ottawa township at that time was an 
Indian Reserve. In October, 1831, me and my brother Henry Crawtis built 
the first log cabin in the east half of Putnam county, and when [ came here 
there was.only ten jand entries in the east half of the county. In March, 
1832, Messrs. S. Hall and Joseph Hickerson emigrated to Putnam county and 
settled near Gilboa. Jn July next my mother and brother L. V. Crawls and 
two of my sisters settled in the county, but my mother and sisters are dead. 
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At that date the Indians were all the neighbors that I had. The second day 
after my arrival there were six Indians came to my camp and wanted to know 
of me if I could shoot mark for money, the best shot to take the purse, and I 
told them if they would let me shoot first that I would try them on, they said 
all right, and we laid our money on a log, it was a shilling a piece, and we 
shot and my first shot was very close but the first Indian beat me and took 
the money, and they planked up the money again and I followed suit, with 
the same result for five rounds, but the sixth I made a very good shot and 
they made very wild shots, and they all got on their ponies and left. During 
the winter of 1831 and 1832 they was very kind to me and did me many good 
turns. In February, 1832, I went back to Fairfield county to get a hel 
mate and was married to Sarah Agner in the same month, and on the 10t 
day of March, 1832, we arrived at my log cabin in Blanchard township where 
we still reside. The grub at that time was rather slim and rough but after 
the first year we got along a little better but we did not think it hard to live 
in that way. 

The first election held in the east half of Putnam county was held at my 
house and all of range 8 east was organized as one township and came there to 
vote and there was eight votes cast. O. W. Crawfis, Abram Hardin and 
Samuel Hall were elected Trustees of the township, and Joseph Hickerson 
was elected Township Clerk and had to go to Fort Defiance to be sworn into 
office. 


LORENZO PARKER. 


Born August 4th, 1820, in Knox county, Ohio, came to Putnam county, O., 

in the year 1834. 

My father, Joshua Parker, was married to Deborah Copeland on the 17th 
day of June, 1818, and it was about this time that he removed from the State 
of Maryland to Knox county, Ohio. My father was born in July, 1791, and 
died September 20th, 1821. My mother was born June 17th, 1794, and died 
January Ist, 1876. To them were born four children, respectively, Samuel, 
Hiram, Sarah and myself. Samuel Parker was born August 9th, 1814, 
Hiram Parker was born April Ist, 1816 and died February 5th, 1837, Sarah 
Parker was born April 19th, [818 and died Dceember 19th, 1881, Lorenzo 
Parker was born August 4th, 1820. After my father’s death my mother 
moved to Danville, Knox county, Ohio, and there married Dr. Moses Lee 
and then moved to Coschoeton county, Ohio, to a little town called Guilford 
afterward Kast Union. In the year 1834 they removed with their family to 
Kalida, Ohio, where a part of the family, vet living, still remain. é 

On April 16th, 1843, I was married to Mary Ann Raridon and she died 
on the 28th day of June, 1448. On the 26th of March, 1849, I was again 
married to Louisa M. Crowell and to us were born five chidren, viz: Mary 
L. Parker, who married ©. L. Sherwood ; Ormond C. Parker, who married 
Emma Etherton; Norah I. Parker, who married I. S. Williams; Ada Justine 
Parker, who married W. BK. Davis, and Bessie Lena Parker. Mary T, 
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Parker was born November 29th, 1850, Norah I. Parker was born November 
22, 1856, Ormond C. Parker was born November 13th, 1852, Ada Justine 
Parker was born May 8d, 1859, Bessie L. Parker was born July 1Sth, 169. 

Now, I have given my family history and not a long story of our early 
privations and hardships which the young generation will not belicve, but 
which the pioneers know too well without the telling. 


O-2> LHS =O) 


WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


Born in Denbighshire, North Wales, Great Britain, December 27th, A. D. 
1807, settled in Putnam county, Ohio, six miles south of Kalida, in 1835, 
where I now reside. . 

In A. D. 1882, May 13th, 1 started from Liverpool for New York and 
was nine weeks and three days on the ocean. The last two weeks of the jour- 
ney I had only two ounces of bread and three pints of water per day. In 
August I settled in Licking county, Ohio, six miles north of Newark, and 
sold out in 1835. On July 5th, 1838, I was married to Purthena, daughter 
of Sanford Burch, and she died January 27th, 1879. We had a hard time 
in the first settling of Putnam county, no roads, no market, no money for 
produce of any kind. I was two weeks on the road with an ox team to Lower 
Sandusky marketing eighteen bushels of wheat. I had a hand mill and many 
came a long way to grind corn on it and sweat was the toll. Henry Guffey 
went to Sidney to mill for me one time and I grubbed one week for him. He 
had no wagon, I hired a wagon of Mr. Ridinager for 25 cents per day and 
that was as hard to make as $26 is now. ‘The three first years the coon and 
squirrels took all of my corn, so I had to buy all of my bread. Work hard 
and no pay was the way in early days but it come out all right by staying in 
the same place, by diligence and economy. <a 


Se eee wee | ee 


JACOB DEFFENBAUGH. 


Born in Fairfield county, Ohio, August 2d, 1833, came to Putnam county 
with my parents in the Spring of 1835. 


My father aud mother with two children emigrated from Fairfield county 
to Putnam county in the Spring of 1835 and settled on his land that he had 
previously entered, situated in section five in Sugar Creek township. The 
Jand on Hog Creek was all taken up at that time and a few had settled on 
their lands. John Gufly was our nearest-neighbor haying moved here about 
two years previous. William Clevenger, William Dinsmore, sen., Joseph 
Ford, Isaac Gufty, Peter Rhodes and perhaps a few others had settled long 
the creek. At this time there was only a wagon track cut out along Hog 
Creek north from Lima, and it: was very crooked, running to each settlers 
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house regardless of the course. My father, as all the early settlers had to do, 
built the shanty the best way and manner he could to put his goods in until 
he could build a cabin on his land. He also, the same spring, partly cleared 
up asmall piece of ground on Mr. Guffy’s land and planted it in corn and 
raised a little crop, but I have heard him say that it did not pay him for the 
work he done on it. At this time I was not yet two years old and what I 
have written is from what I have heard my parents tell. The first that I can 
recollect of Putnam county was of living in a little cabin house that my father 
had erected on the northwest corner of section five in Sugar Creek township. 
We lived near what was then the township line between Union and Sugar 
Creek townships. There I spent my boyhood days. We with the rest of the 
early settlers scen some hard times and had to endure the privation of pioneer 
life. In quite an early day Peter Rhodes built a grist mill on Hog Creek 
about one mile and a half from our house. Notwithstanding it was what was 
termed a wet weather mill it was of a vast amount of benctit to the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Rhodes was of the German descent avd was an excellent man in 
a new settlement. He obtained some corn from toll aud some that he raised 
himself and would grind it and would distribute it among the new comers and 
those of us who were so unfortunate as not to raise any, and hardly ever 
letting any one have more than a peck at a time without regard to how much 
money they had, he would say ‘‘ take that home and when it is gone come 
back and if | have any you shall have more, other people may want some as 
well as you.” Some of the settlers were lucky cnough to raise some wheat 
and in the fall of the year the water mills could not run for want of water, 
and we had to go to what was then termed the settlements to mill, most gen- 
erally to the Cherokee mills. After we had been in Putnam county eeveral 
years the canal was made on the west line of the county and shortly afterward 
there was a null built at St. Marys, theu in Mercer county, then we did not 
have so far to go but generally it would take three or four days to make the 
trip. When preparation was made to build a mill at section ten as it was 
then called but now Delphos, the people was happy with the prospect of. get- 
ting their bread stuff ground a little nearer home, although at that time the 
roads to De ‘phos was almost impassible, only in the dryest part of the season. 
What is known as the ridge road was not all cut out at that time and teams 
that went to Delphos had to wind through the woods wherever they could 
get a track a good part of the way from Hog Creek to the Auglaize. I 
remember onc time when my father and I went to Delphos, we were picking 
our way as best we could through the swamp east of the Auglaize river, where 
the old corduroy road was afterwards made, we got into a deeper place than 
we anticipated and our horses swamped down, and we had to get out into the 
water and mud, which was about three feet deep, and unhiteh our horses and 
cet them up to keep them from drowning, we then had to go and get some 
help to get our wagon out. We finally got it pried up and hitched to it and 
uhed out and went on to town, but we were a sorry looking set ourselves 
acd horses all muddy. Only think how things have changed sitiee then. 
One who knew anything about how this eountry once was and would pass 
along that road now and sce the corn and other grain that is raised on that, 

swamp would not think it possible to be as wet as it once was. 
T will now return to my carly sehool days. The first: school house that 
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was built in this part of the county that I have any recollection of was a little 
round log cabin house built on the east bank of Hog Creek on the land then 
owned by Isaac Gufty. The seats mostly was made by splitting small logs in 
two and holes bored in them and putting wooden pins in for legs, a few of 
them was made of’ slabs or puncheon made in the same way. The writing 
desks. were made by boring holes in the wall and putting wooden pins in them 
and placing a board or slab on them. ‘The fire place consisted of about one- 
half of one end of the house with an old fashioned wooden chimney. My 
father taught the first school that was taught in the west part of Sugar Creek 
township about the year 1836 or ’37. The first school that I attended was 
about the year 1840, taught by William Sarber, a brother of Hiram Sarber, 
of Kalida. I went to school that winter two months, our master, as they were 
then called, was a good teacher but very severe in his government in school, 
I think now a good deal more so than was necessary. I know that some of us 
boys will remember that school as long as we live on account of the hickory 
sticks that was worn out init. Mr. Sarber, I believe, afterward moved to 
Indiana and studied medicine and became a successful doctor, and a few years 
ago he died. The next winter our school was taught by Joseph Griffith, a 
Wetch gentleman, who was also an excellent teacher. Those are the only 
schools taught in the old school hdéuse to my recollection, and they made im- 
pressions on our minds that will never be erased. 

My life since 1835 has been spent in Putnam county except one summer 
iu linois and about four months in the army. I have seen the county raise 
from a wilderness to its present state of culture; [ have seen the swamp lands 
that in an early day was considered worthless become among the finest farming 
land in the State; instead of our log cabins I have seen the county all dotted 
over with fine brick aud frame mansions; I have seen the county well supplied 
with fine school houses, chapels and factories of almost every description; I 
have seen the county tfaversed north and south and east. and: west with rail- 
roads and telegraph lines-and great train loads of our surplus produce trans- 
ported to other points: All this I have seen in my short life m Putnam 
count# of a little more than half a century. 


OHSAS EHD) 


THOMAS DEKEN. 
Born w Bedford county, Pennsylvania, January 30th, 1799, settled in Put- 
nam county, October 18th, 1831. — 


At the age of five years moved with my parents to Maryland, on the 
north branch of the Potomic river; October 11th, 1809, [ moved with my 
ea to Franklin county, Ohio; August 3d, 1820, I was married to Miss 

fary Davidson; on the 4th of October, 1831, I started with my family to 
Putnam county through woods and deep mud; October 18th, 1831, I settled 
on the.Ottawa river, one mile south of where Gomer now stands, I was sick 
and bleeding at the Jungs. On the Lith of February, 18382, Lmoved in my 
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cabin, without floor, window or door. The first pork I bought I had to ride 
along an Indian trail on horseback to.the Auglaize river where I bought some 
ork and packed it home on horseback. Corn was scarce at one dollar per 
ushel, alt $8.00 per barrel. I cleared four acres of ground and planted it 
in corn and potatoes. Neighbors were scarce then. I lived on that farm 
three years, the July flood destroyed my crop, so I sold my farm to Samuel 
Bushart. I helped to hew the timber for the Rhodes mill, the first on Hog 
Creek. In July, 1834, I purchased the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 6, township 2. On October 22d, 1834, I moved with my 
family to my new home. I helped to build the first school house in that 
district. On the 7th of October, 1835, I bought the southwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 5, township 2, range 6 east. [For many years his 
house was a home for the missionaries and for public worship. October 31, 
1877, he went to live with his son Arthur near Columbus Grove. ] 3 
Thomas Deken, born January 30th, 1799, married August 3d, 1820, 
died September 13th, 1881. ] 
ENay Davidson, born in Pennsylvania June 10th, 1796, died August 
30th, 1860.) 


MARTHA WAMSLEY. 


Born in Coshocton county, Ohio, in 1805, settled in Putnam county, Ohio, 
April 6th, 1832. 


My father and mother moved from Clarksburg, Harrison county, Va., 
in 1800, that being five years before I was born. They had to move on pack 
horses, there being only av Indian trail to go by. y parents’ names were 
John and Mary Wamsley, my grandfather, my mothers’ father, was William 
Robinson. At the time of the Indian war he was taken prisoner by Logan, 
the Indian Chief, and his men and brought from Virginia to this State where 
he was kept a prisoner for four months. He said he intended to settle his 
children there if ever there was peace. He got home after being with them 
four months. In 1800 my grandfather moved his family (ten children, who 
were all married and had families) and settled them where he was held priso- 
ner. He entered them all a farm a piece, some on one side and some on the 
other side of the Muskingum river. They all moved at one time and together 
ox pack horses, and they all came from Clarksburg, Harrison county, Va. 
My father died when I was nine years old. Some six years after my father’s 
death my mother sold her farm and moved to Irville, Muskingum county,: 
where we lived some two years and then moved five miles from there and 
settled on a farm in Jackson township, Muskingum county, where two years 
later [ was married to Mr. Samuel Hall, I being in my nineteenth year. We 
moved to ourselves on a farm in the same place, our farm joined my mother’s 
and brother’s, where we: lived until the year 1852, when we moved to the 
farm that we now live on, in Blanchard township, Putnam county, where it 
was all a wilderness, no neighbors, except one, Otho Crawfis, There war one 
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family moved with us from the same place and settled on a farm adjoining us, 
whose name was Joseph Hickerson. We all lived in one camp for a week, 
then we had each a small cabin raised, they were raised by four men. Mr. 
Hickerson’s house was raised one day and ours the next, then we went in them 
without floors or doors or windows or chimneys. We could see the torches of 
the Indians passing by our cabin almost every night, and almost every day 
they would call on us for something to eat, more or less frequently they would 
come to tracde with us. One Sunday seven of them came with their baskets 
to trade, I told them that it was Sunday and that I would trade the next day, 
so they set down their baskets and left them, the next morning, soon after we 
bad our breakfast, seven of the Indians and squaws came and called for 
their breakfast, some called for coffee and some tor tea, so I made it for them 
and got them as good a breakfast as I could. Seven Indians eat two loves of 
bread baked in a Jarge skillet, one pone of bread the. same size, some drank 
seven cups of coffee apiece, the Chief’s squaw, Kingeonel, drank eight cups of 
tea. They often came here with their guns and tomahawks and _ butcher- 
knives, they would come in, sit down and get out their knives, chatter around, 
look at the children and then they would go to the grind stone,. grind their 
knives, then I would think they were going to kill us, so they would come in, 
put up their knives and ask for something and if I had it they got it and they 
always went away peaceable. I was atraid of them for some time. We had 
varee children and my oldest son, James M. Hall, was only six years old, my 
oldest daughter, Emeline E. Hall, was only four and Melissa was six months 
old. Often we were alone, Mr. Hali being away would make me afraid, and 
there would be quite a number of the Indians ride along by our house on their 
ponies and give a whoop that would make me tremble. After we had lived 
here some time I got used to them, so I was not much afraid, often being glad 
when I would sce the squaws coming, they being good company for me when 
T would get lonesome. 

As to our meat we had plenty of fish and coon and venison and turkeys 
and quail and rabbits and squirrels and pheasants and all such wild game. 
There were some very large fish in this river then but when mill dams were 
put in they could not come up the river, but we would rather have the mills 
than the fish. To think back how we had to live it seems as though we had 
a very hard time, then it did not seem hard. We often had to grate corn for 
bread and eat potatoes for bread and for pies would take meal and make it 
short, take a spoon and put it in a pan, then take our pumpkins and make 
our pies, which would eat very nice to us when we could get no better, some- 
times I would take buckwheat flour and make pie crust. Mr. Hall would 
often have to go to the hand mill or go to a horse mill to get a few bushels of 
corn or buckwheat ground and would have to stay there two or three days 
before‘he cotld get it ground, which made it very lonesome for the children. 
After we got to raising wheat Mr. Hall had to go to Perrysburg to get flour 
and would be gone two or three days before he would get home. We would 
save our bran and get the fine that would go through the sieve and make 
pancakes:and flitters. We had plenty of milk and eggs so I could make pret- 
ty good’ cakes of the bran, and it would taste quite well when we had ‘to 
work very hard and we would be hungry. ‘The first barn that we raised that 
was of any size it took thirty or more men to raise it, it was a double barn, 
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two bins and the threshing floor between it. The men came for four or more 
miles around and from every direction in order to have enough to raise it, 
the settlers being so few in those days. I had quiltings and would have to 
invite the ladies in for four miles around in order to get enough to get the 
guess done, so that you can see that the inhabitants were very scarce then. 

ome two years after we came to this place we had preaching, the first sermon 
that was preached in this county was delivered by Klam Day, Methodist min- 
ister, father of Dr. Day, of Pendleton. The sermon was preached in our log 
cabin, we had preaching every two weeks, we had two ministers on the cir- 
cuit, the other one’s name was Brown, he was a young man, Brother Day was 
an elderly man. The people came two or three miles to meeting with pleas- 
ure. The preaching was at our house for some time, some ten or twelve 
years, then it was held in the first school house for a while until a church was 
built, then we had the preaching there. 

The new country is a hard place to liye, there is so much hard work for 
farmers to clear their ground, pick brush and roll logs, which I have done 
some little of when Mr. Hall would have considerable to do. We had to keep 
a good many travelers that were coming to the county to select homes. Mr. 
Hall would take his pocket compass and go out through the woods, it being a 
dense wilderness, to show the land to them, he would go for miles with them. 
Sometimes they would stay two or three days looking for land. There were 
no taverns from Findlay here, which is sixteen miles, from here west some 
forty or fifty miles. 


CGS) => = SPS) 


SAMUEL HALL. 


Born in Monongalia county, Virginia, April 9th, 1803, settled in Putnam 
county April 6th, 1832. 


My parents-moved to Ohio in 1806 and settled in Muskingum county, 
from thence to Licking county in 1810, where I grew to manhood and mar- 
ried Miss Martha Wamsley in 1824 and settled in Muskingum county. Of 
my forefathers I know but little more than that they were of those that culti- 
vated the soil for their bread, and that my father left the State of Virginia to 
get free from the sight of slavery. In the fall of 1831 I selected for a home 
the southwest quarter of section 26, township 1 north, range 8 east, containing 
175 acres. In the spring of 1832 we left Muskingum county and got to our 
present home April 6th, and found but one settler here, Mr. O. W. Crawfis, 
in what is now known as Blanchard township, Putnam county. ‘The country 
in most directions for ten, twenty and more miles was without any inhabitants, 
except our red brethren, the Indiaus. 

Of the incidents of settlement in the back woods, as this was in those days, 
very few of the present inhabitants know very wuch, yet many of those 
thrilling incidents are very fresh to my memory though they transpired 
almost half a century ago. Such as grating corn for bread, grinding corn 
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and buckwheat on hand mill, going 
staying one or two days to get two 
flour to make cakes it was an after 


to horse mili ten or fifteen miles and 
or three bushels of corn ground; as to 
consideration and cost a good deal of 


money and that was hard to get. The best thing to fetch money was coon 
skins which was called a legal tender, and was said to go in the land office in 
the purchase of land; this much for the bread and the money. As to society 
we were all on an equality, no one thinking himsclf better than his neighbor, 
and the settlement was made up of hardy, indusurious men and women, who 
could clear the ground, cultivate the corn, bake the bread and eat it with a 
good appetite and enjov life as well perhaps ax an older settlement. 


ERRATUM. 


On page 24, the date of Dr. Thrift’s 
address should be Sept. 4th, 1886, in- 


stead of Sept. 3d, 


1885. 
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Dick, 46 
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CEMETERY 
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CHAFFEE 

William (Rev.), 50 
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House, 25 
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CROW 
Abraham, 63 
James, 61, 63 
Miles, 5, 48 
Stephen, 5 
William R., 5 
CRUELTY 
by Savage Custom, 
46 


DAVIDSON 


MicSicts 212 

Winslow, 27 
DEVIL 

Jim, 46, 47 
DEWEES 

Pred, 52 

Jacob, 52 
DICUS 

Jacob: B., 5 

James E., 5 

Rhoda, 5 

William C., 5 
DOUGLAS 

Jerry, 50, 56 
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Goods Store, 

Gilboa, 64 

DUTCHMAN 

Pedan and the, 29 


EGYPT 
’ 
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Amos, 8 
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Gort... 5 

Milton C., 5, 64 
EYER 

Josiah, 49 
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County, 18, 45, 
64 
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38, 46, 60 
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59 


Wayne, Indiana, 7, 


FOURTH 


---, 9, 52, 64 
Saw Mill, 52 
FOURTH 
of July celebration, 
first, 22 
FOWLER 
Isaac, 62 
FRANKLIN 
County, 54 
County, Ohio, 20 
County, Pennsylvania, 
19 


FREDERICK 

County, Va., 42 
FRIEND 

Jacob, 5 


GALBREATH 
William, 4, 5, 
28, 38 
GANDER 
George W., 5 
Harriet, 5 
John, 5 
Susan M., 5 
GASKELL 


Emogene, 5, 24 
Newlywed's First 
Home, 26 
GIBBS 
Ds “Sag bo 
Sheriff, 25 
GIBES 
e--, 27 
GILBOA 
---, 32, 34, SI, 
64, 65 
Blacksmith Shop, 65 
is aac Store, 


Hotel, 65 
GILEAD 


» 40 
GILLETT : 
Frances (Esq.), 50 
5 
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Neck bottom, 36 


GRAVE 
Yard, North of 
Tawa Run, 40 
GRAY ; 
Daniel W., 8, 
9, 15 
Mc. , 495 
Thomas, 8 
GREEN 
County, Ohio, 30 
Nathaniel, 61 
Springs Mills, 64 


‘GREENE 


County, Pa., 32 
GREENSBURG - 
Township, 48, 58, 
61 


GRIST 
Mill, on Blanchard 
River, 32 
GUFFEY 
Cemetery, 16 
William, 4, 5, 19 
GUFFY 
John, 8 
GUISINGER 
Charles, 64 
Charles (Esq.), 65 
GUTHERY 


Samuel, 5, 35, 51 
HAMILTON 


County, 7 
HANCOCK 

County, 64 
HAND 

John, 8 

Mills, 22, .30 
HARD 

Times, 47 
HARDEN 


Abraham, 35, 46 
HARDIN 


Alexander, 65 
HARDEN 


Millie, 50, 51 


HARRIS 
Samuel, 5, 32 
HARRISON 
===," 29 
HART 
John, 5 
HARTSHORN 
Jerome, 58 
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Delila, 6 
Delila (Mrs.), 65 
Theopholis, 5 
HICKERSON 
Joseph, 35 
HICKS 


Pierson B., 50 
HOLLOWPETER 
Andrew, 50 
HOLT 
George B., 8, 15 
HOPKINS 
(Miss), 50 
HORSE 
-Mill, Cramer's, 
64 


HOTEL 

Gilboa, 65 
HOUND 

Jaime e29 
"HOUSE 

Raising", 64 
HUBER 

---, 12 

Christian, ll 

John, 40 

Slashing, 24 
HUGHES 

Jenkin, 5 
HURON 

County, Ohio, 35 


INDA 


burial, 51 


Cabins, Tawa Green, 
35 


Fight, Tom and 
Bunazee, 36 

Graveyard, 51 

reservation, 45 


Squaws and Pappooses, 
28 


Toni 285)'29;55" Sb, 
37 


Tom and the 
Mosquitoes, 37 
Tpreilys30, 34, 795, 
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Appleseed", 60 
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25 
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Venture, 12, 14, 
23 
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-Kalida Rd., ll 
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Mu. eo, 
Rapids, 51 
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Anne (Miss), 65 
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---, 23 
LANCASTER 

Ohio, 46. 
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Mrs., 25 


Dia, 

Moses (Dr.), 3 

Hie Gar, 

James M., 5, 8 

Meg 2 

Moses, 4, 5, 7 
LEGISLATURE 
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State, ll 
LEHMKUHLE 

Bernard, 5 
LEIPSIC 

---, 41, 64 
LEMASTER 

Mr. 27 
LICKING 

County; 325.51 
LIMA 

---, 7, 35, 40, 

G2 cos 
and Ottawa State 


Christian, 9 
LUZERNE 
County, Pa., 53 


MADISON 

County, 42 
MAIL. 

Semi Monthly, 40 
MARTIN 


---, 38 

City, 23g..3¢ 

RAVE. 2320595, 250! 

385 2) Do OO) 

McCLISH 

Silas, Sse o2 

Thomas, 52 
McCRACKEN 
“Isaac, 8% 50 

Nia Hes 

Robert, 8 
McCREERY 

Bob, 25 
McHENRY 

Isaac, 8 
McKENZIE 

James, 14 
McKINLEY 

James, 5 
MERCER 

County, 49 

Edward, 64 
METCALF 

Soa as tee 

Ben., 13 
METHODIST 

Preacher, Kalida, 


County, 58 

County, Ohio, 58 
MILL 

Rhoad's, 49 
MOKEMAN 
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MOKEMAN continued 

oe. oS 
MONTGOMERY 

County, 58 
MONTOOTH 

Alexander, 5 
MOON EY 

(widow), 27 
MOORE 

John, 63 
MOREHEAD 

---, 38 

Alexander, 64 
MORRIS 

Henry, 8, 50 
MORRISON 

JohnH, 3 
MORROW 

County, 34 
MOSQUITOS 

---, 31 
MOTHER'S 

Death, 53 
MURPHY 

David, 52 
MUSKALLONGE 

---, 21 
MUSKINGUM 

County, Ohio, 33, 

34 


MURPHY 
David, 9 
David (Mrs.), 22 
MYERS 
---, 48, 52 
Henry, 52 
John, 61, 63 
John Sr. & Sons, 
63 
Joseph D., 61 
Joseph L., 63 
Margaret, 5, 51 
Mill, 14 
Mill Dam, 52 
ooh he Dao Sis OL 


NAPOLEON 

Road, 9; 27 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

Amusements, 47 
NEILL 

Seth W., 5 
NEMEYER 

William, 65 
"NEW 

Jerusalem", 60 
NEW 

York, 24 
NEW 

Missionary, 50 
NICEWARNER 

Elizabeth, 9 

John; 5; 34 


NICHOLAS 
James, 8, 15 
Jonathan, 38 


Joseph, 26 
NICKOLS 
HwtMs 3 ls 


NIGGERHEAD 
Stone on Riley Creek, 
45 
NORTH 
Carolina, 58 


OLD 
Cemetery, Ottawa, 28 
Count, the, 13 
Fogies, 44 
Grave Yard, 40 
School, 50 

ONEIDA 
County, New York, 

24 


ORBISON 
Henry, 58 
OSBORN 
McDaniel, 8 
OTTAWA 
---, 24, 25, 28, 
29, 35, 36, 40, 
GY, 51, S8e2o9;5 
61, 64 
and Defiance turn- 
pike road, 63 
Green, 35 
Indians, 36 
River, 53 


house, 48 
Isaac, 8, 61, 63 
Mr., 40 


PARISH 
Joseph B., 12 
PARKER 
4 ts ery 5 
Lorenso, 5 
Major, 3, 4 
Samuel, 5, 27 
PAULDING 
County, 60 
PEDAN 
Tees Dutchman, 


‘PE 


Donget, 36, 37 
PENCE 

bce o ey 48 
PENDLETON 

be 45 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Nicholas, 48 
PERKINS 


Township, 9, 15, 
32, 40, 65 
PERRYSBURG 

Road, 35, 41 
PERRYSBURGH 
PERRYSVILLE 

ae eae 24 


wile 


PHILADELPHIA 

---, 8, 46 

Pasnup2 
PHILLIPS 

C. (tavern), 25 

William, 9 
PICKAWAY 

e--, 23 
PIQUA 

---, 7, 52 
PLEAS ANT 

de ee LOS LS, 

2 


PLUM 
Creek, 13, 24, 


Garis sia oD 
PORCUPINE . 

Quills, 31 
PORTLAND 

---, 16, 32, 65 
POWELL 

Joshua, 6, 63 

Nutter, 61, 63 
POWELL'S 


» 48 
PRESBYTERIAN 


? 


6 
Church, 50 
PRIDDY 


PRUCY 
Winford, 9 


RAABE 
Christian, 5 
Henry, 5 
RADABAUGH 
Benen (Mrs.), 


-horse, 21 
Man's House, 28 


‘ RESERVATION - 


Sale Dec. 1833, 


County, 24 
RIDENOUR 
Daniel, 52 


RIDENOUR continued 
Henry, 
John, 8 
RIDINGER 
Adam, 5 
RILEY 
and his Company, 
45 


Captain, 45 

Creek, 33, 35, 42, 
45, 46 

Township, 15, 33, 
45 


RIMER 
Daniel, 5 
Elizabeth, 5. 
Jacob, 5, 18 
alisee Riese > 
RISLEY 
Orville, 13 
Wary 2 
ROADS 
Wagon Tracks, 32 
ROW 
House, 24 
Michael, 38 
Mice, 
RUNYAN 
Samuel, 38, 65 


SACKETT 

ie ist; | ga 
SANDS 

Solomon, 5 
SANDUSKY 


Abraham, 8 

Abr'm., 20 

Adam, 54 

Christian, 20 

jebirestily oly i, 7A0)E 
21 


Hiram-Father's home 
-Country Hotel, 22 


SATURDAY 
Evening Post, 8 
SENECA 


County, 49 
SCHOOL 
District No. 6, 
49 


House, First Frame, 


Blanchard Twp. 
1839, 34° 
Isaac McCracken's 
Land, 50 
SCHOOLS 
and Churches, 49 
SHAFER 
Frederick A., 46 
SHEFFIELD 
William, 11 
SHERRARD 
Galvin R., 5 
William R., 6 
SIDNEY 
==a=, 18,25, .38, 
49 
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SIGAFOOS 
Catherine, 43. 44 
John, 5, 42 


Schools, 27 
SKINNER 
George, 3, 4, 5, 
4 egy B98, 
SMITH 
Bie Ose 
James, 5 
James H., 5 
Mary, 5 
Nathan, 23 
SPENCER 
Jabez, 50 
Sarah, 5 
SPRINGFIELD 
---, 19 
SROUF 
David, 49 
SROUFE 
Christopher, 60 
Hannah, 5, 30 
Harvey, 5 
Massie. 
Sebastian, 10 
Sis 
Marys, 49 
STAUFER 
Catharine, 9 
David, 9 
STERLING 
Samuel, 4, 5 
STEWART 
Benjamin, 65 
Jacob, 6 


Elisha, 64 
John, 42 
STRAIN 
Elizabeth, 9 
Hugh, 5 
STREAM 
Big Tawa, 45 
STURGEON 
---, 21 
SUGAR 
Creek, 42, 54, 55, 
58, 
Creek Township, 


Moses, 8 
Stansbury, 5, 35 
SWEDENBORG 


TABLES 
from Walnut Tree, 


TALBURT 
a 
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Oliver, So. sL6 
TANNERY 

---, 64 
TATE 

Stewart, 63 
TAWA 

Green, 35, 40 

Reservation, 35 

Run, 35, 40 
TAYLOR 

James, 9 
TEMPERANCE 

members, 50 

Society, 50 
THATCHER 

House, 24 

James, 7 

Tavern, 25 
"THE 

Pioneer", 59 

Silent Halls of 

Death", 44 

THRAPP 

Barbara, 5 

Ni Bey 

Nelson B., 33 
TIFFIN 

---, 49 
River, 52; 59 
TRAIL 

Indian, 59 
TREAT 

William, 9 
TRIBE 

Ottawa, 46 
TURNER 

James, 8 

Samuel M., 5 

William, 4; 5° o% 

ih! 


UNION 

.Township, 15, 18, 

19, 49 

UPPER 

Sandusky, 30, 32 
URBANA 

---, 18, 23 
URY 

William, 5 
UUTEKA 

---, 38 


VAIL 
isaac, 27 


Wert, 10 

Wert County, 10 
VAUGHN 

John W., 5 
VAUGHNSVILLE 


The, LS 
VILLAGE 

=--, 41 
VIRGINIA 


’ 


WADE 
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WADE continued 

James, 64 
WAGGONSELLER 

Joshua, 8 
WAMS LEY 

James D., 8, 13 
WARREN 

County, Ohio, 49 
WASHKAS 

---, 38 
WATERVILLE 

“<=, 32, 40 
WAYNE 

County, 60 
"WE 


Have Not Lived in 
Vain", 44 


Liberty, 18, 23, 
54 


WESTMORELAND 
County, Pa., 16, 
28 


WHISKY 
Trade, 28 
WILCOX 
Joel, 58 
WILD 
Game, 47 


Hog Adventures, 25 
WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS continued 
County, 40 
WING 
Henry, 35, 41, 48, 
61, 63 


9 
WOLVES 
in Pursuit, 27 
WYAN DOT 
Indian, 62 


ZEIGLER 
wen, 13 

ZIGLER 
Ben, 14 
Mr., 14 


INDEX TO 
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ACKERMAN 
ekoj ova ice Be Wy 
ADAMS 
County) Rae, 32 
AGNER 
Farm (Mound), 
2 


Sarah, 53 
ALFRED 
Hiram (Dr.), 26, 
31 


ALFORD 
Doc, 20 
ALGONQUIN 
Lribes <3 
ALLEN 
County, 18, 26, 
Se S57) 30 eas 
43, 50 
Tom, 20 
ALTENA 


» 30 
ANTWERP 
a Ae 
ARMSTRONG 
John, 12 
ARMY 
of ane Cumberland, 
i 
"ASTATIC 
Cholera" 1852, 34 
ASYLUM 
at Dayton, 10 
AUGLAIZE 
County, 6 
Rangers, 27 
AU GLAISE 
River, 6 
AUGLAIZE 
RAV Ms 2 5 Opie 
Gy 25, (2a 28) 
SiS\5 SENG CER aC 
Sil Saye Oi 


BAKEN 

Henry, 51 
BALDRIDGE 

Wists 420 coed 5 a. 
BALL 

William H., 10 

Wari 296 
BARN 

raising, 58 
BATES 

Curtis, 19 
BEAS ELEY 

Nathan, 6 
BELL 

farm, 14 
BELLEFONTAIN 


Samuel (Dr.), 26 
BLACKFORD 
Attorney, 20 


Index of Names 


BLACKSTONE 
8 


9 
BLANCHARD 

RiVEr au, sa Oe 
Die ee O's 
47,;-48, 52 

School District, 47 

Township, 6, ; 
1570493 525553; 


-tailed Mare", 33 
BOEHMER 


, 26 
BOTETOURT 
ss eeict 
"BOUNCE" 


BOURNE 


Sylvanus, established 


Base Line, 6 
BOWEN 
William, 8 
BRACKIN 
County, Ky., 38 
BRIGADIER 
General, 11 
BRITISH 
Parliament, Act 
ian Ss) 
BROWER 
Frederick, 8 
BROWN 
County, Kansas, 43 
David I., 21 
Rev., 59 
BRUNERSBURG 


John, - £9 
BUCKWHEAT 

Cake, 47 
BUDD 

Azariah, 18 
BUILDING 

Improvements, 9 
BURCH 

Purthena, 54 

Sanford, 54 
BURGESSES 

House of, l 
BUSHART 

Samuel, 57 
BUSSART 

Miss, 31 

Peter, 5 
BYAL 

Wm., 50 


CABERT 
Francis Joncaire, 5 


ais 


CABIN 
Round-Log, 56 
without floor, 
window or door, 
57 
CALIFORNIA 
---, 49, 50 
CAMPBELLITE 
New Church, 31 
CANADA 
CAPON 
---, 39 
CAPTAIN 
First Putnam 


County Militia, 47 


of Company 1, 49th 
Regiment, 34 
CARDINGTON 


eee 
CARPENTER 


ee 
CHEROKEE 


> 

Mills, 55 
CHESTER 

County, Pa., 39 
CHILLICOTHE 

-=-, 5 
CHILLON 

---, 37 
CHIPPEWA 

Tribe, 3 
CINCINNATI 

---, 49 
CLARK 

County, Ohio, 38 
CLARKSBURG 

Va.,5 5/7 
CLAWSON 

Josiah, 8 
CLEVINGER 

Benjamin, 5, 6 
CLEVENGER 

George, 8, 42, 49 

Jacob, #8, 42 

Jake, 43 

Joe, 42 

Joseph, 8 

Sam, 43 

Samuel, 8, 42 

William, 8, 11, 


SJonnyM., 6 
William, 5, 6, 8 
COCHRAN'S 
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COCHRAN'S continued 
on the Auglaize, 9 
COLBY 
Drs, 25 
COLD 
Springs, 50 
COLE 
Fa cbc CDF.) 20s 
31 
COLOGNE 
City of, 14 
COLUMBUS 


Grove, 26, 35, 
49, 57 
COMER 
Henry, 8 
Philip, 8 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
Convention for 
Ohio, 1872-1873, 


Deborah, 53 
CORDUROY 
Road, 55 
COSHOCTON 
County ol, 535 
a7 


COUNTY 
Officials, early, 


4 
COURT 
House, Kalida, 6, 
Or 2 39 


CRANBERRY 


Gus, 8, 52; 
53, 59 
CRAWFORD 


James, 8 
CROWELL 

Louisa M., 53 
CUMBERLAND 

Army of the, 10 
CUNNINGHAM 

Tek. 5. alt 

TEs: (Hon. ) 220 
CUYAHOGA 

River, 3 


DANVILLE 

Ohio, 53 
DAVIDSON 

Mary, 56, 57 


DAVIS 
Ada Justine (Parker), 
5a 
Wa Ev od 
DAY 
Elam, 21, 59 
Hiram (Dr.), 26, 35 


Creek, 1820, 7 
DEFF ENBAUGH 


EN 
Mary (Davidson), 
56,0 57 


Thomas, 56, 57 
DELAWARE 


Mill, 55 
DELUCENAY 

Dr, 20, 3/ 

Lewis (Dr.), 35 
DENBIGHSHIRE 

North Wales, Great 

Britain, 54 

DETROIT 


Eli (Dr.), 28 
Seneca (Dr.), 27 
DINSMORE 
Stee (Sen.), 54 


DIXO 


John, 17 
Mr., 18 


G 

Creek, 51 
DOUGLAS 

Bob, 18 
"DR 


DeWeese land", 27 
DUPONT 


Union, 53 
EDDYVILLE 

Iowa, 48 
EASTERN 

man, 27 . 
“EGLECTIG 


aes 


"ECLECTIC" continued 


oo= 


s 


John, 47 


FALRFLELD 


County, -39, 40, 41, 
D2 ADS yoo 
FEATHERINGILL 
Jimmie, 50 


BeCs peg cept eer 
FITCHVILLE . 

Huron County, 48 
FLOOD 

January 1830, 45 

July 1832, 57 

July 1834, 45 
FLORIDA 


Joseph, 54 
FORGUNE 

County, Va., 35 
FORT 

Amanda, 9, 44 

Defiance, 8, 53 

Findlay, 8 


Jennings, 26, 35, 
39. 40, 44 

Jennings, Stockade 
1812, 

ic epi Treaty of, 


Miami, 7 

Recovery, 8 

Vancouver, 48 
FOWLER 

Isaca, 48 
FRANCE 

---, 1 
FRANCONIA 

oe 25, 20s 28 
FRANKLIN 

County, 42, 56 

County, Pa., 50 
FRAS EE 

William, 8 
FRENCH 

---, 6 


LPTs 
Ball, 41 


FT. continued 
Blanchard, 41 
Findlay, 45 


GALBREATH 
William, 8 
GALLUP 
JO, nek 
GASKILL 
Caleb, 5 
.GERMAN 
Physician, 34 
Township, Allen 


Daniel L., 11 
Ebenezer, ll 
GODFREY 
Gas LO 
Deen 20023). 8328 
Sy3}5 ye 
CM. Dr. 5) 265 


William, 52 
GRAND 
Glaise River, 6 
GRAY 
Daniel W., ll, 
L235: 
David W., 5 
13. Wigan os 
Thomas, ll, 5 
GREAT 
Britain, 54 
GREENSBURG 
Township, 7, ll, 
48 


GRIFFEN 
Jim, 20 
GREEN 
Springs, 49 
GRIFFITH 
Joseph, 56 


Mill, Rhodes, 55 
GROVE 

(Columbus Grove), 
35 


GUFFEY 

Henry, 54 
GUFFY 

Isaac, 54, 56 

John;-5, 8) +54 

Miss), 29 

William, 8 
GUILFORD 

---, 53 
GUTHRIE 

& Sarber Mill, 
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GUTHRIE continued 
Kalida, 9 
GYNECOLOGY 
Prof. of, 10 


HALFENSTINE 
William L., 11 
HALL 
Emeline E., 58 
James M., 58 
Martha (Wamsley), 59 
Melissa, 58 
Mr., 58, 59 
Sy be 
Samuel, 8, 53, 57, 
59 


Settlement, 44 
HAMPSHIRE 

County, 39 
HANCOCK 

County, 4, 26 


Kingdom of, 12 
HARBAUGH 
Mra 4 


Abram, 53 

County, 25, 39 
HARRIS 

Thaddeus, 8 

William H., 8 
HARRISON 

County, Va., 57 
HARTSHORN 

Dry 26 30 
HATCHIE 

Dre 34 
HEATON 

James, 6 
HENRY 

County, 4 
HICKERSON 

ooee SE SE 


“HIGH 
Water Marks" 1830, 
45 


“HIGHLAND 


Mary , 33 
HILL 

J. J. (Rev.), 9 
HOG 


Creek, 7, 9, 25, 
42, 455) 54, °5Dos 
56 
Creek, Grist Mill, 
- 57 
9 
HOLMES 
‘Alexander, 6 
Samuel, 6 
HOLT 
George B., 5, ll 
HOPKINS 


Jemima, 48 
‘HORSE 
Mill, 9 


-9- 


HORSE continued 
Mill, on Blanchard, 


9 
HOVER'S 
Mills, 9 
HUBER 
---, 40, 41 
Cor, 139), «40 
Christian, 39 
HUDSON 
River, 28 
HUMBOLT 
River, 50 
HURON 
County, Fitchville, 
48 


ILLINOIS 
---, 1, 56 
County, 4 
INDEPENDENCE 
INDIAN 
Camp (Wigwam), 
44 


Chief, kD SY 
Reserve, 41, 52 
Trail, 57 
War, 57 

INDIANA 
State of, 10, 

Lon Silos 


~ INDIANS 


igs 8 2, 3, 4, 
Ue Cor Ail, S83, 
58, 59 
Seneca, 42 
INSANE 
pepe at Newburg, 


IOWA 
Eddyville, 48 
Wapello County, 48 
"TRISHMAN'S 
Flea", 26 
IROQUOIS 
Tribe, 3 
IRVILLE 
---, 57 


JACKSON 
Forge, 39 
Township, Muskingum 
mo Sif 


Kalida, 6 
JANUARY 

Flood of 1830, 45 
JEFFERSON ; 

City, Missouri, 18 
JENNINGS 

Colonel, 7, 8 

Creek, 7, 8 

Os ie Sa 


JOHNNY 
Cake, 47 
Appleseeds, 45 
JONCALRE 
Charles F. Chabert 
de, 4 
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JUDGE 
Muskingham County, 
10 


Territorial, 10 
JUDGES 
Northwest Territory, 
3 


JULY 
Flood, 1834, 45 


KAHLEY (Kahle) 
John Francis, 12 
KALIDA 


County Seat, 5 

Court House, 48 

Venture, 20 
KALIDIAN 


e °*9 
KENTUCKY 
---, 38 
KINGERY 
John, 44 
KINGEONEL 
Chief's squaw, 
58 
KINGERY 
Stephen, 44 
KLINGMAN 
Peter, .52 
KNICKERBOCKER 
Diedrich, 13 
KNOX 
County, 49, 53 


LADD 

Ellison, 8 
LAKE 

Huron, 30 
LANCASTER 
cer, 41 
LAW 

First of Northwest 

Territory, 3 

LEAF 

Henry, 7 
LEATHERWOOD 


Due pei2o, 37 

Moses, 6, 8, 49 

Moses (Dr.), 25, 
28, 53 

James M., 5 

LEGISLATURE 

dag O28, 4, 32, 36, 

39 


LEGISLATURE continued 
18e01L)"5 
1864-1865, 6 
LEIPSIC 


---, 41 
County, 54, 59 
LIMA 
---, 7, 16, 20 
264 SL OD 
54 
Ohio, 10 
Road, 14 
LITER 


5] 
8, 


420 
LIVERPOOL 


LOGAN 
County, 35, 38, 44 
Indian Chief, 57 
LONG 


J. ilu, 13, 18 


Christian, 12. 
MACKENEIE 


Demit, 44, 45 
MACKERELL 

Demmitt, 8 
MACK INAC 

Island of, 30 
MADISO 

County, 44 


County, New York, 
48 


MAIL 
Routes, 8 
MANSFIELD 
---, 29, 50 
"MARINE 
City}s 30 
MARRIAGE 
First.on record in 
County, 11 
Second on record in 


James, 11 
Obed, 5, 8, 39 


ibs 


MELL 


MARTIN .continued 


Robert, 
MARYLAND 

sca 5 50,.°53, 56 
MAUMEE 

Valley, 46 


Mrs “20 


Silas, 5, 8, 46, 
47 


Thomas, 8, 45 

School District, 
First in County, 
47 


McCLURE 
Andrew, 11 
Dies SL 
Andrew (Dr.), 26, 
shi 


John, 11, ,21 

Tom De.), 17 

Tom (Old Tom), 17 

Wm. (Old Billy), 20 
McCRACKEN. . 

---, 40, 4l 

Col., 40 

Psaac,. 55° 8, -595 

40 


Robert, 5, 8 
McDOUGLE 


College at Fort 
Wayne, IN, 10 


George, ll 
MELMORE 
<---, 29 
MERCER 
County, 4, 48, 
55 


METCALF 
Benj., 16 
Benjamin F., 10 
Judge, 16, 17 
METHODIST 
Minister, 59 
MEXICO : 
his aa County, 


MIAMI 
River, 7 
Tribe, 3 
"MILK 
Sickness", 26 
MILL 
by Benjamin Cleven- - 
ger, 9 : 
by Elisha Stout, 
Gilboa, 9 


MILL continued 
on Sugar Creek, 
Wet Weather, 9 

MISSIONARIES 
---, 57 

MISSISSIPPI 
Raver eal’ og 45 


State of, 18 


MONONGALIA 
County, Va., 59 
MON ROE 
Drei Hy Sse 
John (Dr. ye. 26; 
35 
Township, 11, 50 
MONTBRUN 
Timonthy de, 4 
MORRIS 
Henry, 5, 38 
John, 10,-16 
Margaret A., 38 
MOUND 
Agner Farm, 2, 3 
Auglaize River, 2 
Builders, The, 2 
Collett Farm on 
Hog Creek, 3 
Section 16, Perry 
Township, 2 
MOUNT 
Blanchard, 26 
MURPHY 
David, 8 
David (Mrs.), 8 
MUSKINGUM 
County, 10, 57, 
59 


River, 57 


RS 
Henry N., Ll 
Okt, 2igeeas 
Samuel, 5 
MYER'S 
---, 27 
NATURALIZATION 


Papers, First, 12 
NELSON 

New York, 48 
NESTOR 


Tawa Asylum, 10 
NEW 
Church, ol. 
Salem, 39 
YOER, 063, 28, GO, 
48, 
Yorker, 28 
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NICEWARNER 
Elizabeth, 12 

NICHOLAS 
Deliverance, 51 
Edward, 51 
James, 5, 8, I1 


Wales, 54 
NORTHWEST 
Territory, 3, 4 


OHIO 

Legislature 1820, 4 

River, 0 byaten eos 
4, 50 

Statistics, 1876- 
1877, 

Volunteers, 34 

Volunteers Infantry, 
0 


OLD 
Physicians of Putnam 
County, 31, 33, 
35,836,837 
Wayne Trace, The, 
44 


ORD 

Diana, 11 

Mary, 1l 
OREGON 

---, 10, 11, 48 
OSBURN 

McDaniel, 5 
OTTAWA 


vee nae 14, 19, 23% 
£05 295° O25 oe 

County Seat 1866, 
6 


Reservation Surveyed 
1633, 6 

River, 6, 56 

Townsteps Gyan tib A ILS 
2 


TEL DER eS sn. 


_ OWENS 


Isaac, 5, 8 
PALMER 


John M., 16 
John M. (Judge), 
18 


Treaty of, 2 


* PARKER 


Ada Justine, 53, 54 

Bessie Lena, 53 

Bessie L., 54 

Emma (Etherton), 5 

Hiram, 53 

Joshua, 53 

Louise M. (Crowell), 
3 


Lorenzo, 53 


Mary Ann (Raridon), 
YS) 


Mary L., 53, 54 
si1< 


PARKER continued 
Nota’ i, 05,004 
Ormond C., 53 
Samuel, 53 
Sarah, 53 

PATTON 
William, 8 

PAUL 
Drs 
Te. Bip (Dei 

PAULDING 


PENINGTON 
Dey 265, 99 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Se Pie cy ln 
56 
PEOPLE 
ine COMREy White, 


PERRY 

Jane, 39 

Township, 27, 44 
PERRYSBURG 

---, 49, 58 

Rd., 14 
PERRY 

Township, 27 
PHILADELPHIA 

---, 12 
PHILADELPHIAN 

---, 27 
PHILLIPS 

William, 12 
PHOENIX 

Bank, 40 

Bank of New York, 

4O . 

PHYSICIANS 

of the County, The 

Old, 24 


Township, sl ljwalo. 
41, 52 4 
PLUM 
. Creek, 7 
POMEROY 
Dea CA SV AR cy) 
Curt s (Dr. e 46 
‘Calvin T..(Dr.) 5626 
.Daughter of Dr., 30 
Grandson of Dr., 30 
eben PANS 10) 
John,.. 30 
POPULATION 
1830, 1840, 1850, 
1860 and 1870, 12 
POTOMIC 
River, 56 


- POWELL 


- Joshua, 8 
Nutter, 8 
"POW 
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POW continued 
-Wow, 33 
PRAIRIE 
Run, 45 
PRESBYTERIAN 


William, 5, 6 
PROFESSOR 
of Gynecology, 10 
PROWANT 
Christian, 47 
PRUCY 
Winford, 12 
PRUSSIAN 
Thaler, 16 
PUBLIC 
Worship, 57 
PUTNAM 
County Bar, 21 
County, organized 
1834, 5 
County Pioneer 
Association, 23 


County Pioneers, 38 


QUAKER 
Schoolmate, 41 
Settlement, 41 

QUARTERMASTER'S 

‘ Department, 34 

QUEBEC 


eas) 
QUILTINGS 


---, ll 

RAILROADS 
& Telegraph lines, 
56 


RAMSEY 

Samuel, 6 

William, 5 
RANGER 

See 33 
RARIDON 

Mary Ann, 53 
REBELLION 


Dre 264435 


Mill, 57 
Peter, 8, 54, 55 
RICE 


Township, 1l 


RICHLAND continued 
County, 50 
RIDENOUR 
Daniel, 8 
Jacob, 8 
John, 6 44 .48oe 
Michael, 8 
RIDGE 
Road, 55 
RIDINAGER 
Mr., 54 
RIDING 
the Circuit, 17 
RILEY 
Creek, 7 
Township, 15, 35 
James W., 
James Watson, 6, 7 
Township, 6, ll 
RIMER 
Eliza, 42 
Jacob, 8, 43 
Jones & 
ROADS 
and Mail Routes, 8 
ROBERTS 
Purthena (Burch), 
5 


4 
William, 54 
ROBINSON 
Mary, 57 
William, 57 


SACKETT 
Jonathan, 40 


Abraham, 5, 8 

Adam, 8 

Hiram, 8, 56 

Mill, Kalida, 9 

William, 56 
SATURDAY 

Evening Post, 12 
SCHIEFFELIN 

Jonathan, 5 
SCHOOL 

Board, 18 

District, 47 

Examiners, 5 

House, 9, 55, 57 

Round-log cabin, 56 
SCOTT 

---, 41 

Emeline, 48 

Jane (Perry), 39 

John, 39 

William, 8, 39, 48 
SENECA 


County, 29, 35, 49° 


Indians, 42 
SHANE'S 

Crossings, 9 
SHAWNEE 

Tribe, 3 
SHEETS 

Henry, 50 
SHELBY 

County, 38 
SHENANDOAH 

County, Va., 39 


2 


SHERWOOD 
A | 
Mary L. (Parker), 
LYS 


SHILOH 

Battle of, 34 
SIBLEY 

Solomon, 4, 5 
SIDNEY 


SILENT 
Majority, 37 
SIMS 


James, 47 
SKINNER 

Alonzo, 16 

Alonzo A., 10 

George C. E., l 

Judge, 13 
SLAVERY 

Ld 

SLOUFER 

Catherine, 12 

David, 12 
SMUCKER 

Isaac, 5 
SPENCER 

Jabez S., 49 

Sarah, 49 
SPENCERVILLE 


SQUAW 
Kingeonel, 57 
SROUFE 
David, 8 
Lewis, 9 
Sebastian, 8, 9 
STARK 
County, 52 
STATISTICS 
Putnam County, 12 
STEAM 
---, 26 
STEVENS 
Frederick, 8 
William, 8 
Sins 
Mary's Mill, 55 
STOUT 


Elisha, Mill, 9 
STOVERSTOWN 

Virginia, 42 

Marys, 9 
STOCKADE 


Fort Jennings 1812, 


7,88 
ST. 
ere Gov. Arthur, 


STRAIN: 
Elizabeth, 12 
STREAMS 


Aa 
SUGAR 


SUGAR continued 
Camps, 7 
Creek, 7, 36 
Creek Township, 6, 
1 ka Cl a wApie 
54 D5 
Grove, 9 
Level, 7 
SULLIVAN 
Daniel, 8 
SURPLUS 
Produce, 56 
SURVEYS 
Of and, orublic. 
6 


SUTTON 
Moses, 5 
Stansburry, 8, 19, 
20 


SWAINE 
Judge, 40 
SWAN 
Judge, 40 


TAVERNS 


TAWAS 


<= 


EO 
TAWATOWN 
TAXES 
1840, 1850, 1860 
and 18/705. 12 
TAYLOR 
James, 6, 12 
TEACHER 
Jacob Deffenbaugh's 
father, 56 
TEGARDIN 
John, ll 
TELEGRAPH 
Lines, 56 
TERRITORIAL 
eee in Oregon, 
1 


Legislature, 4 
TERRITORY 
Second Legislature, 
2 


THALER 
Has LO, 17 
THOMPSONIAN 


iia Kear, 49 

Joseph, 49 
TI?TON 

Luke, 11 
TODD 

John (Esq.), 4 
TOWNSHIP 

Lines established 

1819-1820, 6 

TOWNSHIPS 

Subdivided, 6 
TREASURER 
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TREASURER continued 


Wife of County Treasurer, 


Samuel (Dr.), 52 
James, 
William, 5 


UNION 
Army, 48 
Gounty, 43 
Furnace, 39 
Township, 6, ll, 41, 
55 
UNITED 
States, 2, 4 
UPPER 
Sandusky, 41 


VALUATION 
on Duplicate 1850, 
1860 and 1870, 
12 
VAN BUREN 
Township, 15 
VAN WERT 
s==, 4 
County, 51 
VAUGHNSVILLE 
---, 26, 36, 49 
VERMONT 
State of, 29 
VIRGINIA 
mame ls ols oo» 
Dyas EY ame 
Colony of, 1 
Stoverstown, 42 
VISGAR 
Jacob, 4 
VOLUNTEER 
Service, 11 


WAGGONSELLER 
Joshua, 12 
WALES 


Martha, 57, 59 
Mary (Robinson), 57 
WANT 


and Destitution, 1835, 


WAPAKONETA 
9 
WAPELLO 
County, Iowa, 48 
WAPPECONNATTA 
---, 9 
> 
WAR 
of 1861, 48 
of the Rebellion, 10 
WARREN 
County, 49 
WASHBURNE 
Samuel, 8 


aS hc = 


WASH INGTON 
County, 50 
WATER 
Millis. 55 
WATKINS 
James, 12 
Thomas, 8 
WAUPUCHANATTA 


Armies, 10 
WESTMINSTER 


Jonathan, 8 
WILCOX 
Joel, 8, 44 
John, 44, 48 
Loami, 48 
Mary, 44, 48 
isin erases School, 


Sarah (Williams), 
44 


William, 52 
WILLIAMS 


‘Norah I. (Parker), 
1538} 


Sarah, 44 
WILSHIRE 

o-=, 9 
WING 

Henry, 8, 46, 52 
WOOD 

County, l, 4 

Meg, 2D 
WOODS 

Diets 
WYANDOTTE 

County, 26 
WYANDOTTES 

---, 3, 47 


ZANESVILLE 
Ohio, 10 
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